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EDITORIAL 


The unsettled condition in education, both in the matter 
of financing the unusual educational program in times of 
social chaos and the problem of adjusting our instruction 
to the needs of young people in times of such extraordinary 
disturbance, has led THE j;VURNAL OF EDUCATIONAL 
SocioLocy to center its efforts upon several of the more 
vital problems which educators are facing at the present 


time, with the object of providing material and discussions 
not found elsewhere and also of helping those concerned 
with the problem of education to meet the emergencies of 
the present. 

The readers are already familiar with the special num- 
bers presented during the current year. Commencing with 
the April issue we have an unbroken series of special num- 
bers extending to May 1934 and including the following: 


April 1933 Juvenile Delinquency and Education 

May 1933 Educational Sociology and Educational Psy- 
chology 

September 1933 The Introductory Course in Sociology in Col- 
leges and Universities 

October 1933 Educational Values 

November 1933 Negro Education 

December 1933 Character Education 

January 1934 The Curriculum 

February 1934 Child Guidance 


Copyright, 1933, by The Journal of Educational Sociology ,Incorporated 
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March 1934 Vocational Education 

April 1934 Social Backgrounds and Informal Education 

May 1934 Education for Social Reconstruction 

The reader will see that these topics cover the most vital 

questions confronting the educator in the program of edu- 
cational reconstruction. These numbers are prepared 
under the chairmanship of the most outstanding educators 
throughout the country and include contributors who are 
specialists in their fields covering the entire United States. 
It is gratifying to the editors to be able to present a pro- 
gram of such merit at the present time. 





The sociologist and educator are under obligation for an 
unusual research prepared by the President’s Research 
Committee on Social Trends and particularly for the 
valuable contribution of Dr. Judd as author of the chapter 
on education under the heading “Problems Resulting from 
Rapid Expansion of Education.” Dr. Judd discusses the 
effect of criticism on our educational system and observes 
that “many of these problems can be solved only through 
experimentation which in some cases involves the compro- 
mise or even drastic invasion of vested interests and deep- 
seated prejudices.” This careful analysis of current prob- 
lems and proposals of methods for their solution represents 
a distinct contribution to the discussion of educational prob- 
lems in this period of reconstruction. 

















THE SOCIO-PSYCHOLOGY OF LEARNING 
James W. Wooparp 


This paper is only informally inductive in nature. A 
few case studies are briefly referred to, but nothing in 
particular is claimed, except a possible suggestiveness for 
further study, and the writer would be last to claim that 
the probable mechanisms mentioned are the only ones in- 
volved. 

Formalized learning is not simply a psychological pro- 
cess; it is also a sociological process. It is not “learning,” 
but “teaching and learning.” 

Experimental and statistical studies have been made of 
the influence of rivalry, of status rewards, and of working 
in groups as these affect learning. It is scarcely necessary 
to point out that these are sociological factors in learning, 
but we shall confine ourselves here to sociological factors 
which have not usually been emphasized. 

The family patterns themselves carry over into the school 
group. The teacher, especially in primary- and secondary- 
school levels where one of them receives practically all of 
the brunt of the contact, is too important a person not to 
count emotionally. He and the school group come largely to 
provide the play group, to displace minister and church, 
and in a measure to offset the family. Certain it is that 
to the child of five or six in kindergarten or the beginning 
years of primary school the teacher embodies the thereto- 
fore parental functions of being the final arbiter of dis- 
putes, the utterly believed-in source for guidance, the dis- 
penser of petty and jealousy-provoking discriminations, the 
dread wielder of discipline, the gentle encourager, the 
admirer who holds up one’s accomplishments to others, 
and even the tender consoler. So great a “superposition 
of images” results in a displacement of those affectional 
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impulses to the teacher and in a duplication of those de- 
pendence aspects, which earlier characterized the relation- 
ship to the parents. Thus the teacher is apt to become a 
mother substitute, a father substitute, or a condensation 
of both, with all the ambivalence of love and hate, of 
affection and rebellion which that implies. 

Such transference to the teacher, rightly used, is by way 
of an early important other-than-family-member focusing, 
a stage in the liberation of the love life and the ego stri- 
vings from the too close bonds of love and dependence 
within the family. These bonds, unless the liberation is 
sooner or later made, may prevent the ability to consum- 
mate that complete emotional outgo to some person of the 
opposite sex requisite for normal love and stable marriage. 
And (more important relative to “learning’”) they may 
jeopardize the development of the person’s ability to stand 
on his own feet, especially when the dependence element is 
imposed upon to carry the burden of a rote-learning method 
unduly long, as is much done in our mass education in order 
to ease the task of school administration. 

If the teacher’s contacts are too affectional or too re- 
pressive, the teacher may get, in addition to the overreac- 
tion occasioned by the relationship of the child to himself, 
displacement of the pent-up love or hate towards the 
parent. The one example is the “crush”’ or ‘“‘pet”” so com- 
monly observable in the elementary and secondary grades; 
the other is the utterly incorrigible pupil who neither be- 
haves nor learns effectively. 

There is the possibility that a person who leaves the 
family a latent rebel may leave successively kindergarten, 
elementary, and secondary schools with his rebel role more 
and more deeply imbedded. Such failure of teaching and 
learning produces, at best, an intellectual rebel whose emo- 
tional independence means a failure to absorb (to learn) 
the extant knowledge in his field before parading his own 
fallacious (because so independently arrived at) idea sys- 
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tems. At the worst, it produces a prospect for criminality 
or fanaticism. 

There is, also, the opposite possibility where even a 
necessary individuation is not attained, where dependence 
persists, and the love strivings fail of their normal develop- 
ment. At its worst, the “crush,” if intense and towards a 
teacher of the same sex, may be the preliminary of a homo- 
sexual trend later to develop. At best, this prolonged de- 
pendence may produce the person who has never learned 
really to stand on his own feet, in his behavior so thoroughly 
molded and conformed as not to be able to shift attitudes 
and values and to analyze out his subjectivated mores even 
when changed conditions urgently demand readjustment; 
and on the intellectual side, the scholar rather than the 
student, the rote learner of facts and theories, the quoter 
whose intellectual stock in trade is a nicely documented 
array of what other people think out. 

We are only making the point that learning, since 
it involves this whole relational set-up, is a sociological pro- 
cess as well as a psychological one. First, general char- 
acteristics of independence of thought, intellectual depen- 
dence, even obstinate resistance to suggestions—and resul- 
ting plasticity, gullible tractability, initiative in analyzing 
and synthesizing material (and the lack of it as reflected in 
habits of rate memorizing and tabulating)—these have a 
great deal to do with the actual learning that a person 
does. Among any others, e.g., native ability, there are 
sociological factors involved in the explanation. We shall 
presently see that this is especially true when dealing with 
emotionalized material. Second, while we have tradition- 
ally examined how the teacher’s personality and methods, 
how the texts and course contents have affected the learning 
by the pupil of the subject matter of the course, these, as 
stimuli, have meantime occasioned quite different responses 
which have escaped us. The student has “learned,” in a 
strictly psychological sense from the apparatus for learning 
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which we have set up, many deeply resonant items not dis- 
cussed in the formal treatises on education and learning! 

So much for formal learning. If we take learning 
through the whole span of a person’s life, our discussion 
has its implications for philosophy and epistemology as 
well. One could point to numbers of men prominent in 
diverse fields of learning who took their training under 
one of the great minds in the field two or three decades 
ago and to whom their mentor’s teachings apparently be- 
came the completely satisfying guidance of the word-from- 
the-father image, clung to in its entirety as are the words 
of a master to his disciples, not one jot or tittle changed 
to the last in the face of innumerable and fundamental 
changes going on all around them. Indeed, the master- 
disciple relationship, with its fervor in acceptance of a 
teaching, warrants citation in its own right. 


One could also point to other social-situational factors; 
e.g., personal alienations and status rivalries which have 
served as starting points for rival theories and systems 
and have led to “blind spots” in one theorist to cogent 
considerations which happen to emanate from a source 
which is personally unacceptable to him. Perhaps this is 
most in evidence in the psychoanalytic field, due to the 
emotionalized nature of the material. The branching off 
of Adlerian psychology from that of Freud and the failure 
up to the present of either of them to synthesize the cogent 
points of each into a balanced whole is a case in point. 
While there can be no doubt that Adler’s different con- 
ception of human nature arose in part because he himself 
was differently constituted from his mentor, Freud, and 
hence had insight into a different psychological world than 
did the latter, neither can there be any doubt that it arose 
in part and emphasized its divergence very largely in terms 
of the social interaction of teacher and pupil. Before so 
august a body as the Psychoanalytic Society itself, Adler, 
much to the embarrassment of his rebelliously rejected 
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mentor, no doubt, astounded his audience by turning to 
Freud and saying, “Do you believe it is such a great 
pleasure for me to stand in your shadow all my life?” 
thereby betraying the pupil-teacher relationship as at least 
one half-consciously recognized reason for theoretic diver- 
gence." 

Who cannot pick some one of his colleagues whose 
instantaneous rejection of a rival school of thought can 
be read fairly easily in terms of the rivalry of the school 
as much as in terms of the thought? For example, be- 
haviorism as opposed to structuralism, the scorching blasts 
of McDougall and Berman at both camps, and Robin- 
son’s satirization of the Gestaltists as a “little German 
band.”” One who has talked with a few of the prominent 
figures knows the intrusion of the same intense emotional- 
ization between the extreme diffusionists and the other 
cultural anthropologists. No less, academic psychology 
and psychoanalysis; entelechy and vitalism as opposed to 
mechanism in biology; rural and urban sociology; quan- 
titative and nonquantitative methodologies in social science; 
and logicians who dismiss Pearson with a gesture. True, 
many factors other than and many very indirect expressions 
of the factors we are directly discussing have in these latter 
cases intruded themselves. But if we have here left the 
clear-cut teacher-pupil relationships of formalized learning, 
we have not left those of would-be mentor to refuse-to-be 
follower in the broader connotations of the learning process 
and we have not left sociological factors of learning. 

Thus we see that, as Ranke has maintained, psycho- 
analysis has implications for epistemology in the conception 
of truth and of idea systems. How much more so have 
both psychoanalysis and sociology when we consider the 
diffusion, acceptance or rejection, and the distortion of such 
idea systems. Together, the foregoing comprise all human 
learning short of the purely motor. Further study but 


1Cf. Francis ser Sumner, “Psychoanalysis of Freud and Adler,”’ Pedagogical Seminary, 
XXIX, pp. 139-168 
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increases the tangentiality of the “learning” of a Lathrop 
Stoddard, possibly of an Eliot Smith. How necessary, 
then, is a thorough self-understanding on the part of the 
educators themselves if education is completely to replace 
the old and false by the new and proved. 

The teacher’s personality and the type of administration 
are therefore very important in these largely unrecognized 
aspects of teaching and learning and have not to date been 
carefully studied in that connection. The writer once 
gathered case material on all the teachers in a single school 
in a large city. Of ten persons on the staff at least eight 
were themselves personality problems. A very brief and 
untechnical condensation of these cases follows. (These 
were not patients and no attempt at adjustment was made.) 


Case A. Girl, 26. Family slave. Intellectually depen- 
dent and emotionally fixated on father; highly ambivalent 
attitude towards mother. Poor health. Maladjusted since 
childhood; highly religious and group mores highly sub- 
jectivated. At 23, was seduced by the first person who had 
ever tried. Intense conflict precipitated in terms of love 
for the man and contravalent hate and guilt arising from 
the subjectivated parental and religious mores and the 
father fixation. Lost weight, worried, and developed 
hysterical overreactions, excessive and foolish laughter, etc. 
Cut herself off (as a ‘fallen woman” in her own eyes) 
almost entirely from church identifications, theretofore, 
next to her family, her most meaningful contacts. These 
traits still persist. Lives in (escapes into) an unreal, highly 
idealized world. Is “off the men,” who are “all alike,” 
but remains essentially mistress to her seducer. Is 
“psychic,” with premonitory inklings, good and bad. Overt 
anal and oral perversion. Compensates by idealizedly 
tender handling of children pupils, spoiling them, occasion- 
ally irrationally cross with them. 

Case B. Girl, 25. Jewish. Excessive ego drives and 
compensations for racial status, economic position, meager 
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personal presentability, and meager ability. Pathological 
liar; e.g., related her engagement to recent university grad- 
uate, football star, business success, and social élite, who 
turned out to be a nondescript widower with a child of 
three. Selfish (egocentric), money mad. Hard to get 
along with, disposition described by colleagues as “rotten.” 
Peremptory and overfirm with pupils. 

Case C. Girl, 23. Family slave and bisexual. Parents 
divorced, overidentification with and dependence on mother 
to whom she turns over her salary and whose advice is 
sought before action on most trivial matters. Sweet dis- 
position and dutiful, what would be called ‘“‘a good girl” 
in our culture, but overshy and a case of self-pity. Cries 
easily. Few men friends, but will ignore rest of a social 
group and hold hands with her girl chum. Violent hatred 
and embarrassment towards former girl chums from whom 
she is now alienated. Writes (and receives) ten-page 
letters daily to her girl friend who lives in same town and 
whom she sees frequently. Overlenient with children, her 
pupils get out of hand. 

Case D. Girl, 28. Jewish. Overmotivation and ego 
drives. Good scholar, but education-mad and cocksure. 
Overambitious, motivation exceeds ability. Motivation 
isolates her from normal heterosexual relations, moody. 
Capricious and inconsistent in her discipline. 

Case E. Girl, 22. Italian. Flapper promiscuity, dis- 
contented, emotional instability. Parents divorced, lives 
with sister, very unpleasant home life. Apparently compen- 
sates in sex, a “searcher.” “I’d give anything in the world 
if I could get out of Chicago.” Thinks she could never 
settle down to one man; sometimes has two engagements 
the same evening, excusing herself from one to meet the 
other. Was on point of accepting an obviously dangerous 
offer from man who would drive her West in an expensive 
car, present her with the car, and pay her a disproportion- 
ate salary as bookkeeper on a ranch (no knowledge of 
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bookkeeping required). Only the vigorous interposition 
of a friendly adviser prevented. The man was later ar. 
rested for vice activity on another complaint. ‘One of 
those jazz creatures.” 

















Case F. Typical old maid. Apparently well adjusted 
personally and socially within the implied limits. Easy to 
-get along with, energetic, ‘““when she walks her skirts go 
swish-swish like a little bantam rooster.” Not a dominant 
personality or an independent thinker; is frequently 
“‘razzed” by her colleagues without being aware of it— 
“You could make her think black was white.” Hard 
worker, but doesn’t accomplish much. No men friends, 
apparently completely lacks “‘it.” 

Case G. Grass widow, 30. Family slave and Messalina; 
possibly nymphomaniac. Alienated from mother on whom 
she was fixated, now a high ambivalence. Fixations also 
on sister and one brother. Religious, strong extravert, 
capable, self-reliant. Was virgin until marriage, but had 
clandestine affair during marriage. Divorce evidently 
precipitated by disproportionate sex demands, aggressive 
role played by her, and cultural tensions arising out of sec- 
tional and religious mores; impotence induced in husband 
last year of marriage. (He was potent in extramarital 
relations.) Has rationalized, possibly assimilated, favor- 
ably to her own egotistic feelings, the entire marital and 
divorce experience. Promiscuity curbed only by status 
drives. For over a year, mistress to two men, both of 
whom see her frequently and neither of whom knows of 
the other. Has had intimate liaisons with two men at 
once. Oral perversion. Was only prevented by good 
counsel from rash second marriage, conceived almost en- 
tirely in terms of family status compensations. Plays with 
the idea of homosexual experience. In spite of all this 
was, at time of the investigation, the most resourceful and 
superficially the best personality picture and the most ca- 
pable teacher. Handles her children with insight and ob- 
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jective analysis. Still the most capable teacher, but has 
lost some of her power to assimilate her experiences. Asks, 
“How long can it last?” 

Case H. Girl, 25. Apparently well adjusted. Con- 
formed, religious, capable, thorough, systematic. Only a 
suggestion of family dependence, of overseriousness, and 
of “prudishness.” Few heterosexual friendships, but 
apparently on a high level. Feminine. Handles children 
well. 

Case I. Girl, 26. Apathy. Fairly good ability, but no 
motivation. Says case G of her, “She is not dumb, but 
just not interested—not even in the men! But I never 
heard her make an unkind remark or lose her temper— 
maybe because she hasn’t gumption enough.” Within these 
limitations, the pose and tranquillity of possible apathy, she 
is apparently well adjusted. 

Case J. Girl, 28. Inferiority complex, big-girl com- 
plex. Very tall and big framed. Compensates poorly 
by overambitiousness to point of miserliness and well by 
ingratiating habits. Sensitive, cries easily. Good student, 
well liked. Few men friends, “not a luscious object.”’ 
Was once “boy friend” to Case C and now suffers all the 
embarrassment of a rejected suitor when in social situations 
with her. Case C handles her with the high-handedness 
of a scornful woman, and J, masculine to C’s mild femin- 
inity, but feminine to G’s stronger personality, pours out her 
troubles to G, who consoles her—and is tempted. 

The interactions of such teachers? with the diversity of 
types among the students is prime sociological and psycholo- 
gical material at our doors for use but as yet untouched. 
The complexes which dominate the teacher—religion, sex, 
status drives, industrial order, race, etc-—cannot but be 
dragged in by the heels and sooner or later affect the stu- 
dent whether by contagion or negativistically. Our only 
protection at present, a quite fortuitous one, is the number 


cebalbaincbcaaientibiteees 
Similar studies are certainly called for on unselected groups of university teachers, 
workerr, scoutmasters, religious workers, ministers, and such official guiders of others. 
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of teachers through whose hands a student passes in the 
entire process, so that one may perchance offset the good 
or evil another has done, and the upshot, if the gods be 
with us, be something approaching a norm of influence. 
But with the unconscious selection occasioned by the em- 
bracing of teaching by particular types even this becomes 
doubtful. 

The personality of the teacher is reflected in his method 
of teaching. We have the dogmatic-didactic method of 
the person compensating for inferiority feeling. It intro- 
duces a further sociological factor into the learning pro- 
cess, for, often enough, his dogmatism, even at the 
university level, goes unquestioned by his students, not yet 
cut loose from earlier dependence upon and awe before the 
familial and clerical voices of authority and habituated by 
the years of unquestioning rote learning in primary and 
secondary schools. Then we have the kindly didactic 
guidance of the fatherly professor, the motherly grade 
teacher, who is apt to be on the best of terms with his 
pupils, too lenient with them, and sometimes venerated by 
them. His weakness is failing in the adequate presentat- 
tion of objective content. But his strength is in mores 
imnressment, in inducing the learning of items which re- 
quire attitude changes. His strength could be in mores 
realignment did his own make-up not so readily lend itself 
to unquestioning conformity, were the existing mores not 
so thoroughly subjectivated in his own case. For while 
we will learn our multiplication table at any one’s hands, we 
will not accept values and attitudes (which have to do with 
what has become part of ourselves and change in which 
requires realignment of motives) from just any one. Lear- 
ning of such content is predominantly sociological. 

One aim of education, it is true, may be defined as mores 
impressment, the socialization of the individual. But 
another may be defined as research, the replacement of 
the old and false by the new and true, and, in the personal 
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and the social, this usually amounts to mores replacement. 
Thus the second aim is a sort of continuous negating and 
rectifying of the first. But both involve attitudes, values, 
emotions, meanings; both are important integral aims of 
education as a functioning social institution, and, to be 
effective, both mores impressment and the realignment of 
mores—orientations regarding religion, sex, status, race, 
family, or political and social order—are not a matter of 
content so much as a matter of teacher, and of method. 
While persuasion as opposed to argumentation is the more 
effective technique in changing attitudes, it remains true 
that the teacher must also fill the bill as an acceptable 
prestige agent to function other than negativistically in 
these fields. This involves an emotional rapport (often 
technically, a transference), as all psychoanalysis tends to 
show. Learning, here, is distinctly socio-psychological. 

The list of pupil-to-teacher responses could probably 
become all but indefinite. They are seen to fall mainly into 
categories of affectional rapport on the one hand and self- 
feelings (status) on the other; if a third were differen- 
tiated, it would be in terms of dependence and indepen- 
dence. 

There is a sociology of classroom situations. Here is 
either an in-group with an outsider arbitrarily placed in 
control of them or a single in-group for whom the teacher 
is the natural leader. He is apt to be an outsider and 
enemy, due to the displaced father rebellion, to his own 
repressive role as disciplinarian, as watchdog on the look- 
out for mistakes, cheating, or delinquency, and as top ser- 
geant relentlessly holding the student to the task of learning 
meaningless abstractions by rote. In that case, in the 
elementary- and high-school levels, an enemy morality, at 
least among a subgroup, grows up towards the teachers. 
It is a feather in one’s cap to hoodwink him or oné is a hero 
to oppose him. The attitude is expressed crudely on the 
deportment level rather than on intellectual levels. One 
plays hero to, and gains status in the eyes of, the group 
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(or subgroups of it) by being a bad boy for the teacher 
and status with the other boys is of primary importance. 
Stimuli intended to entrench responses in geography and 
arithmetic verbalization have really entrenched response 
tendencies in quite other fields of behavior. Thus do the 
content, method, and personnel of our educational system 
get a distant reflection in crime, juvenile delinquency, and 
personality maladjustment. 

But even at the university level, sooner or later, the 
teacher is either accepted or rejected by persons, by sub- 
groups, or by the group as a whole. Here, oftener though 
not always, the rebellion is in intellectual dissension rather 
than bad deportment. Not until the students themselves 
have outgrown their infantilism somewhat—in the graduate 
seminars—is the man’s contribution divorced from his per- 
son and received on its own merits. 

Thus, it usually becomes necessary for a teacher, even 
a venerated grand old man of the faculty, sooner or later 
to ‘‘define the situation” as to who is in control, intellect- 
ually or even in actual discipline, the teacher or the class. 
There are many ways of doing this. It may be done by 
making conformity the way of prudence, through bestowing 
zeros and cuts. It may be done by singling out the worst 
member and making the teacher and the rest of the class 
one in their opposite identification to the scapegoat, who 
is, perhaps, sent from the lecture or whose wisecrack is 
reversed to his own chagrin. This is a matter for artistry 
and good nature, however, since too ruthless a treatment 
will enlist the group sympathies the wrong way. Again, it 
may be done, if the professor is big enough not to take him- 
self too seriously, by joining with the class when the joke 
is on him or by deliberately playing up his own idiosyn- 
crasies for the combined (a completed in-group) delecta- 
tion. This too requires artistry, for, having got a com- 
munality in the orientation towards his ridiculous aspects, 
he must not lose it in shifting over to his more dignified 
participations. There was a secondary teacher who, by 
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continuing to sit without a quiver on the tack which had 
been placed in his chair and subjecting the perpetrator, 
whom he had detected by give-away behavior to a thorough 
and good natured grilling on the day’s assignment, won an 
unquestioned leadership of an erstwhile incorrigible group- 
ing and smoothed out wonderfully the “learning process” 
for that particular roomful. 

In several aspects of pedagogy, qualities of leadership, 
well-integrated personality, and social sense are more im- 
portant than knowledge, beyond certain limits, of content; 
and we have noticed striking instances where men having 
the former conducted better classes, not forgetting what 
the student got out of them, than those who, lacking some 
of these things, were much better grounded in the field, 
even prominent because of research, publication, or official 
connection, which should give us reason to reappraise our 
present emphasis on research in selecting that part of our 
university personnel whose chief objective task is teaching. 

There is (perhaps, rather, there should be) a swift 
moving shifting of social réles, of social selves, by both 
teacher and class. Now he is off his dignity and at one 
with a group totality in the enjoyment of an amusing side- 
light or in profession of ignorance before a complex prob- 
lem ramifying into many fields; now with a finality in which 
acceptance is implicit he dogmatizes one of the few items 
in our store of knowledge worthy of such finality; now, 
his sarcasm bites and stings to opposition and independence; 
now, gently and kindly, he links arms with his students and 
considers together the rightness or wrongness of this mos 
majorum, the appropriateness of that institution; now they 
are working together with no superposition or subordina- 
tion in the solution of a new problem; and so on and on. 
A score of changes of rdéle in the one class session, suc- 
cessively and concurrently carried on and maintained, de- 
pending upon the shift in the content, the nature of the 
group, and the necessity, by phrase or glance or gesture, 
of tempering the individual stimulus. Needless to say, the 
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perfectly conducted class has not yet come within the 
writer's ken. 

The factors considered in this paper are elusive, some 
of them scarcely verbalizable, but the teacher-pupil rela- 
tionships contain a wealth of sociological and psychological 
material available to ready observation, susceptible even 
to some degree of controlled experimentation and calling 
for understanding and adjustment while we do little or 
nothing with them. 

Neither can we do much with it, especially towards ad- 
justing them, until our teachers have a thorough knowledge 
of sociology, psychology, and the functional aspects of cul- 
tural anthropology, a knowledge of what may appropriately 
be called ‘‘socio-psychology,” and until more attention is 
paid to the personality integration of teachers and admin- 
istrators themselves. There are all sorts of “give-aways” 
of the major complexes and the more serious distortions 
of the personality in written papers, classroom recitation 
and deportment, and playground behavior. If we had a 
teaching staff trained to detect them, distortion of the per- 
sonality could be apprehended and checked in its incipiency 
instead of being further distorted at the hands of teacher 
or class. The school, coupled with the juvenile courts and 
bureaus of children’s guidance, could eventually carry us 
far towards that Utopia in which there are neither defec- 
tives, deranged, nor delinquents. Such a goal may be 
centuries hence and doubtless depends upon all the multipli- 
city of biological, economic, and social measures projected 
for its attainment. But an important first step is a more 
vital integration of the contributions of psychology, psycho- 
analysis, anthropology, and sociology; and a second step is 
the so much called-for use by pedagogy of the product of 
that synthesis. 

However, these applications may or may not be worked 
out; it remains that learning, at least in humans, is not a 
psychological process simply, but is complicated by many 
sociological factors. 





THE PLEASING PERSONALITY OF 
HIGH-SCHOOL GIRLS AS RELATED TO OTHER 
TRAITS AND MEASURES 


Epwi1n G. FLEMMING 


Personality is frequently considered as that group or 
system of ideas, activities, and form which are peculiar to 
the particular person. Considering personality in this man- 
ner only it may be divided into physique, chemique—which 
is allied with temperament and emotion—the emotions 
themselves, instinct and intelligence—including memory. 

But personality is surely something more than just that, 
since those subdivisions are quite as applicable to the 
“psyche.” Personality has a social aspect not included in 
such a concept. From the social point of view factors con- 
tributing to personality would seem to be the emotional 
and social adjustments of the individual, his character, his 
reputation, and his economic status. 

Each of the factors, however—whether individual or 
social—is a contributing factor to personality in so far as 
others react to it. Personality is in reality an effect. But 
it is more than the simple reaction of others to the indi- 
vidual; it is more dynamic. The individual, himself, is a 
living, dynamic organism. He is an integrating and dis- 
integrating group or system of ideas, emotions, activities, 
form, and possessions; while society is a still more complex 
and larger integrating and disintegrating system or group 
of ideas, emotions, activities, and institutions. Likewise, 
any social situation is not static; there is at least change 
and movement in time. During the progress of time there 
is not only the reaction of society to the individual, there is 
also the individual’s reaction to the social group; and 
again, in turn, the reaction of society to his reaction; etc. 

The sum total of the effect made upon society by this 
dynamic, living, changing interplay of the responses of 
the individual and of society in many social situations is 
the personality. An integral part of this concept of per- 
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sonality is the feeling tone that the individual engenders in 
others. Whether a personality is strong or weak, striking 
or drab, integrated or unstable, alert or passive, the effect 
that is made upon others in terms of pleasant or unpleasant 
feelings must be taken into consideration. 

The purpose of this study is to get a glimpse of the 
pleasing personality of high-school girls in accordance with 
this concept and to investigate its relation to a number of 
other traits and measures. 

Many studies have been made of personality from many 
different angles,’ but there appears to be none that has 
heretofore attacked the problem on the basis of the plea. 
singness of the individual to others, except previous studies 
by the author. 

The subjects used were the last two classes of girls of 
the senior high school in the Horace Mann School, Teach- 
ers College. There were eighty-eight girls altogether, but 
due to incomplete data in some cases.the correlations are 
based upon sixty-two cases. 

The measures of pleasing personality were the ratings 
of the subjects by fellow students. The sixth-year girls 
rated each other and the fifth-year girls rated each other. 
In no case were there fewer than twenty-five judgments 
and in some cases as many as thirty-eight. The instructions 
were as follows: 

Rate the following individuals on the basis of how they 
affect you. Do not consider their general reputations. Try 
to answer the question, “Is my response to this individual 
pleasant or unpleasant?” If your response is very pleasant, 
draw a circle around the figure ten (10); if your response is 
unpleasant in the extreme, put a circle around the one (1). 
In order to gauge the pleasantness of your response, select 
from all the persons you know the individual you like the best 
as the standard for circling the ten (10). In gauging the un- 


pleasantness of your response select from all the persons you 
know the individual you dislike the most as the standard for 


‘Daniel Harris, ‘“‘The Relation to College Grades of Some Factors Other than Intelli- 
gence,”’ Archives of Psychology, No. 131, 1931. 

P. M. Symonds, Diagnosing Personality and Conduct (New York: The Century Com- 
pany, 1931), xvi+602 pages. 
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encircling the one (1). Rate the girls listed with regard to 
these two extremes. 

Do not rate any individual whom you feel you do not know 
well enough to rate. 


The measures and traits with which pleasing personality, 
thus measured, were compared are the following: 


Degree of intellectual enthusiasm 

Capacity for independent thought 

Capacity for independent work 

Industry—application to school work 

Persistence 

Social adaptability—ability to get on with others in group 
activity 

Executive ability 

Dependability 

Self-control 

Good manners 

Height 

Weight 

Morphological index as indicated by the height divided by 
the weight. 

Chronological age 

Mental age 

Intelligence quotient 

Resistence of the skin to the passage of one and a half volts 
of electrical current from an ordinary number-six dry cell 


The first ten traits were measured by means of rating 
scales. The ratings were secured on the basis of a lin- 
guistic scale rather than a numerical scale. For example, 
in rating “persistence” the steps were indicated as marked, 
moderate, intermittent, slight, or lacking. Suitable termi- 
nology was used for the other traits. In some cases there 
were four steps; in others, five or six. In transposirg the 
linguistic ratings into numerical scores for the purpose of 
correlation, the best characterization was given a value of 
five and each step down the scale a value of one less. 

The judges were all of the teachers that the pupils had 
over a period of three years. The ratings were secured 
from the teachers at the end of each year. In no case 
were there fewer than seven ratings on any trait, while in 
some cases there were as many at twenty-two judgments. 
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The average rating for the three years was taken as the 
measure on the trait. 

The mental ages and the intelligence quotients were 
secured through the use of the Terman Group Test and 
were taken as of the year 1928-1929 rather than the current 
year since the present ages of the subjects would tend to 
make the quotient less reliable. The median I.Q. for the 
group studied is 123, the range from 102 to 148, so that 
the group is definitely superior in intelligence. 

The height and weight were taken from the school phy- 
sician’s records as of the fall of 1929, which probably would 
be responsible for some error in the correlations in which 
height and weight are used. However, the morphological 
index is not likely to have changed to any appreciable 
extent in two years even at the ages of these girls. Fur- 
ther, the correlations with height and weight and the height- 
weight ratio are so small as not to warrant the expenditure 
of much more time over them in this inquiry. 

Resistance of the skin to the passage of an electric cur- 
rent from an ordinary doorbell dry battery was used be- 
cause in a former exploratory study’ with eighteen subjects 
a correlation of .44 was found with magnetic personality 
and of .40 with nervous temperament. It seemed desir- 
able to check these results with a larger number of subjects. 

A number of investigators have indicated that the resis- 
tance of the skin is quite unreliable,® since it changes from 
subject to subject, from time to time during the day with 
the same subject, and also from day to day. The figures 
given by these investigators indicate that there is unques 
tionably change in resistance from time to time. 

The resistance in this inquiry was measured in the morn- 
ing from nine o’clock to noon. ‘The first and second 
fingers of the right hand were immersed up to the first 
joint into two separate glasses containing saturated solu- 


2Edwin G. Flemming, Wenge Ais Revealed by the Galvanometer,”’ American Journal 
of Psychology, January 1927, pp. 128-129. 

tRobin D. Collman, The Psycho-galvanic Reactions of Exceptional and Normal School 
Children. Teachers College Contributions to Education, 1931, No. 469. 

David ee. “The Measurement of Emotional Reactions,’’ Archives of Psychology, 
1925, No. 76. 
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tions of salt. The balance of the fingers was protected by 
close-fitting rubber caps. To check on the reliability the 
resistance was measured a second time on a later day at 
approximately the same time as on the first day. \ The co- 
eficient of reliability was found to be .70. There is change 
in resistance from day to day even at the same hour, but 
the change is relatively slight in most cases when compared 
with the total range of resistances shown by the entire 
group. With resistances ranging from nineteen thousand 
to seventy-five thousand ohms, a change of three or four 
thousand ohms is of relatively little significance. The re- 
liability of the measure is then sufficient for its use in an 
exploratory, scientific study. 


RESULTS 
Table I gives the correlations between the ratings on 
pleasingness of personality and the other traits and mea- 
sures. The second column shows the partial correlations 
when age is held constant. 


Tasiz I 


Showing the correlations between pleasing personality and 
the traits and measures indicated 


Simple Partials with 
correlation age constant 
Intellectual enthusiasm .28 .40 
Independent thought .30 4 
Independent work .40 .56 
Industry .37 48 
Persistence 41 50 
Social adaptability 4 .53 
Executive ability 39 47 
Dependability 41 .50 
Self-control 41 .46 
Good manners .46 49 
Height —.09 ee 
Weight .03 
Height-weight ratio —.06 
Height/weight ratio —.06 
Chronological age .25 
Mental age 42 
Intelligence quotient .10 
Resistance .14 
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The reason that the partial correlations with the first 
ten traits are higher than the simple correlations is that 
in each case age is negatively related to these characteris- 
tics, but positively related to pleasing personality. 

The fact that there are so many correlations above thirty 
indicates that the technique of multiple correlations might 
show some significantly high relationships. The intercor- 
relations, however, among the first ten traits are so high 
as to yield very few important changes in the multiple 
correlation. One is likely to suspect a halo effect among 
the teachers’ ratings; and the fact that each of the teachers’ 
ratings correlates with pleasing personality as rated by the 
girls themselves indicates that it is not unlikely that the 
halo is influenced by pleasing personality. 

After trying a number of multiple correlations that 
seemed to show some promise, the most satisfactory mul- 
tiple was secured by combining good manners and social 
adaptability, yielding a multiple correlation of .51. Com- 
bining mental age and chronological age we get a correla- 
tion with pleasingness of .49. 

The best correlation secured was with a combination of 
good manners, social adaptability, chronological age, and 
mental age. The multiple correlation technique, however, 
was not used until the end of the combination. The pro- 
cedure was as follows: The average rating on good man- 
ners was added to the average rating on social adaptability. 
This composite score yielded a correlation of .52 with 
pleasing personality. Then the chronological age was 
added to the mental age. This combined age correlated 
with pleasing personality to the extent of .49. Then, com- 
bining these two composite scores in a multiple correlation 
with pleasing personality, the coefficient became .69. 

Height, weight, the morphological index, the intelligence 
quotient, and resistance to the passage of an electrical cur- 
rent have apparently no relation to pleasing personality. 

Comparisons of these results with the results of other 
studies is impossible because there appears to have been 
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no work done by other investigators in the field of per- 
sonality from this particular angle. The previous work of 
the author’ cannot be directly compared since the subjects 
in that previous work were college students. Indirect 
implications, however, tend to corroborate the previous 
findings. For instance, among college women the correla- 
tion between pleasing personality and social adjustment, 
which is not the same thing as social adaptability used in 
this study but similar to it, was found to be .67. With 
both groups the relationship is definitely positive. With 
the college women the correlation with emotional unsteadi- 
ness, which may be considered somewhat similar to self- 
control, was —.52, meaning that emotionally steady college 
women have the more pleasing personalities. This is com- 
parable to the partial correlation of .46 with self-control 
when age is held constant in the present investigation. 


Among college women the correlation between age and 
pleasing personality was .12, while with this group of high- 
school girls it is .25. The difference is not large and may 
be of no significance. But with the correlation of .12 the 
interpretation would be that age is of no significance, while 
with a correlation of .25 the interpretation might be that 
there is a slight tendency for the two measures to be related. 
The importance of the difference, however, begins to show 
itself when we consider that the high-school girls are much 
younger than the college girls. It is quite possible that 
with a sample comprising a more extensive age range a 
correlation showing a definite tendency for pleasing per- 
sonality to be associated positively with age may be re- 
vealed. Such a definite tendency accompanying age would 
be of some significance from the practical, pedagogical 
point of view and would also indicate something about the 
development of personality. However, a positive tendency 
for age to correlate with pleasing personality among the 
younger children may merely indicate a tendency for the 
~~ Barris and Symonds, op. cit. 


’ eener G. Flemming, ‘‘Pleasing Personality,’’ Journal of Social Psychology, III, 1, pp 
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younger members of a group to idealize and worship those 
older persons who seem to be in the limelight and to have 
more liberties and privileges than they themselves enjoy. 

The correlations between intelligence and pleasing per- § 
sonality among the college women and the same relations § 
among the subjects of this study cannot be compared be- 7 
cause the intelligence data are not in terms of the same 
measure and because the measurement of the intelligence 
of college people is much less reliable and less valid. But 
the fact that with the high-school girls the correlation be- 
tween mental age and pleasing personality is .42 tends to F 
uphold the view of those psychologists who in analyzing 
personality have maintained that intelligence is a factor. 


With both the college women and the high-school girls F 
used in this study one must remember that the groups are 
very definitely highly selected groups so far as intelligence 
is concerned. It is possible that in a group with unre- 
stricted range in intelligence the correlation with pleasing 
personality may be even higher than here found. On the 
other hand, it may be that in such an unrestricted group the 
individuals of lesser intelligence would not be highly pleased 
with those very much superior to themselves. Although 
there may be a tendency among human beings to be pleased 
with that which is the highest and the best, there is also 
a counter tendency to like that which is not very much 
different, that which is similar and consequently with which 
one can feel en rapport. 

The lack of relationship shown in this investigation be- 
tween height, weight, and the height-weight ratio and 
pleasing personality tends to discredit the view that phy- 
sique is a factor in personality. However, it may be that 
physique becomes a factor not because of mere size but by 
reason of the aesthetic appeal of a smiling countenance or 
a graceful figure. Dress, neatness of appearance, and 
beauty of face and form may be the physical elements of 
importance to a pleasing personality rather than mere size. 

The absence of any significant relationship between re- 
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sistance of the skin to the passage of an electrical current 
and pleasing personality indicates that in all probability 
the significant correlation found in our previous study* with 
eighteen cases was a matter of mere chance. The larger 
number of cases in this study should give the present results 
greater weight than those of the former investigation. 

But the reliability coefficient of .70 for the measure of 
resistance indicates that resistance of the skin to the pas- 
- sage of an electrical current is a usable measure where 
relationship is suspected with other criteria. Undoubtedly, 
skin resistance is unstable, but with proper safeguards it 
need not necessarily be unreliable. 


CONCLUSIONS 


Personality has been defined in this study as the sum 
total of the effect made by the individual upon society. 

In accordance with this concept the pleasing personalities 
of sixty-two high-school girls were measured and correlated 
with a number of other traits and measures. Pleasing 
personality was found to be positively related to intellectual 
enthusiasm, the capacity for independent thought and for 
independent work, to industry, to persistence, to social 
adaptability, to executive ability, dependability, self-control, 
and to good manners. When age is held constant by partial 
correlations each one of these correlations is increased. 

Height and weight and the ratio between height and 
weight show no relation to pleasing personality as defined 
in this study. There is no relation between pleasing per- 
sonality and the I.Q., nor between pleasing personality 
and the resistance of the skin to the passage of a volt and 
a half of electrical current. 

The correlation between pleasing personality and chrono- 
logical age was found to be .25 and between pleasing per- 
sonality and mental age .42. When these two were com- 
bined into a composite score by simple addition the cor- 
relation with pleasingness became .49. A significant cor- 
relation of .69 was found between pleasing personality 
and a combination of social adaptability, good manners, 
chronological age, and mental age. 


‘Flemming, op. et. 





THE APPLICATION OF SOCIAL CHANGES 
TO THE SCHOOL* 


Puitie A. COWEN 


Since about 1870, when our school grades were first well 
established, they have been criticized on one score or 
another continuously. In recent years this criticism has 
centered around the welfare of the individual pupil. 
Schools are condemned because they train pupils in failure, 
they develop retardation, they neglect the interests and 
abilities of pupils, and they do a number of other things 
of a similar character which are said to be harmful. If 
these charges are well founded, the root of the trouble 
undoubtedly lies in the policies of school organization and 
attendance laws which we believe to be thoroughly modern. 

Since the school is a part of our social structure, a so- 
called social institution training pupils for a place in society, 
it should be profitable to analyze certain social phenomena 
which are changing the character of our society and to 
show how these may be applied to school organization. 

Studies by various sociologists reveal three quite funda- 
mental social trends. Briefly, these are as follows: (1) a 
change in the similarities and differences of business and 
working-class people; (2) a reduction in the influence of 
primary groups on the individual and an increase in the 
influence of secondary and derivative groups; (3) a grow- 
ing complexity of associations and human interrelations. 


BUSINESS AND WORKING PEOPLE 
There is a multitude of evidence to show that business 
and working-class people are diverging in habits, customs, 
ways of living, and social attitudes. Twenty-five or thirty 
years ago these two groups of people had a great many 
things in common. They worked together, played together, 
~ ¥Phis article summarizes an unpublished study, ‘Sociological Bases for School Organiza- 


fon”? ting evidence and data have necessarily been omitted. Hence, these 
cenete er fo be dogmatic. The author will gladly furnish references and sources 


of data upon request. 
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took similar interest and concern in government, lived in 
similar quarters, and enjoyed the same privileges in society. 
Today there are great differences between business and 
working men in all of these respects. They seldom come in 
contact with each other at their work, their leisure activi- 
ties are entirely different. Business men have their exclu- 
sive clubs, social activities never overlap, residential areas 
are restricted for the well-to-do, and working men have 
lost their status as skilled operators of machines because 
present trades do not demand an apprenticeship period. 

These differences which have appeared in twenty-five or 
thirty years are evidence of a definite trend. Whether or 
not the trend will continue in the same direction one can 
hardly say. In all probability we shall not go back to the 
conditions of twenty-five years ago. Nevertheless, these 
changes have developed class distinctions which are ap- 
parently contrary to democracy. In that respect they are 
extremely important in their bearing upon school affairs. 
Should schools in a social democracy attempt to promote 
class distinctions or attempt to bring all to the same level? 

If our society were based on the caste system schools 
should promote class distinctions. But in a social demo- 
cracy children need to learn about and to appreciate the 
problems and opinions of all classes. School groups, there- 
fore, should be formed so as to break down class feeling. 
The greater the variety of experiences among pupils in a 
properly constituted grade, the better will be their under- 
standing of each other. 

Our present grades, however, are inadequate because of 
the age range found there. Frequently as much as six to 
eight years’ difference exists between the youngest and 
oldest pupils. Such a group contains pupils who because 
of their diverse ages do not have similar interests and 
therefore do not constitute a natural social group. We 
need to improve the sociability of school grades by re- 
ducing their age range. Then we may expect the maximum 
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interchange of ideas between pupils with a better under- 
standing of diverse attitudes and points of view as a result. 


PRIMARY AND SECONDARY GROUP INFLUENCE 


The second social trend is a shift of influence from 
primary to secondary groups. The first change of this 
nature probably occurred when the family chose to educate 
its children in schools and thereby gave up some of its con- 
trol over them. Within recent years a number of shifts 
have come which further remove the individual child from 
the scope of primary influence. For instance, the decrease 
in the size of the family, although purely a numerical 
factor, certainly has had a decided influence upon children. 
Families formerly consisted of a group almost large enough 
to constitute a school in itself. This is rare nowadays. 

The employment of married women outside of the home 
is becoming quite common and further removes from the 
family one of the essential members of the primary group. 
Living quarters have been correspondingly reduced in size, 
commercial amusements have increased on a large scale to 
replace home activities which were formerly very prevalent, 
transportation and communication facilities of a vastly 
greater scope and speed give individuals many more second- 
ary contacts than they formerly had. Tendency towards 
cooperative enterprise brings individuals into contact with 
groups and organizations instead of individuals. The in- 
creased number of commissions, boards, conferences, etc., 
tends to do nearly everything by the committee method. 

Such a change as this one, reducing primary and in- 
creasing secondary contacts, associations, and influences, 
tends at the same time to curtail the realization of certain 
values which were formerly secured from intimate face-to- 
face interactions. The loss in some of these primary atti- 
tudes and ideals, such as love, respect, loyalty, ambition, 
honesty, and fair play, is serious because they constitute 
the backbone of what we call personality and character. 

Furthermore, in order to build desirable secondary atti- 
tudes and ideals, such as the scientific attitude, open- 
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mindedness, and internationalism, it is first necessary to 
have built the foundation, the primary attitudes and ideals, 
or the personality and character. 

This second trend of society places a distinctly additional 
burden upon our schools. It is logical to say that schools, 
since they were created to perform one of the primary 
tasks of the family, should now attempt to exert other 
primary influences which the family has chosen to abandon. 
Some of the devices which schools now employ to perform 
this additional function are an organized personnel service, 
including vocational and educational guidance, schemes for 
parental education, nursery and kindergarten schools. 
Such movements attempt to compensate for the things 
which families once did for their children. 

There is another totally different way in which this 
social trend points to the need for changed school organi- 
zation. As our society becomes less and less influenced by 
primary groups, it is apparent that individuals will have 
more need of the ability which is required to succeed in a 
society of derivative groups. Such secondary or derivative 
groups demand long-distance contacts and an understanding 
of purposes and functions from remote points of view. 
One must have the ability to think abstractly, to use sym- 
bols to express ideas rather than mere personal concrete 
relationships. Thus, this ability may be the key to success 
or failure in our growing society of secondary groups. 
Here is an opportunity for educators to organize their 
schools in such a way that pupils may be grouped into 
grades according to age (as a rough index of social matur- 
ity) and, into sections according to ability in abstract think- 
ing. Subject matter and methods of teaching may be adapted 
to the needs of ability groups while certain nonacademic 
activities may be carried on with a grade as a whole. 


COMPLEXITY OF SOCIETY 


The third trend is towards a more complex social struc- 
ture. An attempt to classify organizations of one kind or 
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another—political, social, economic, philanthropic, or in- 
tellectual—indicates that organizations have grown in 
number out of all proportion to any other part of our social 
structure. It is easily possible for almost any individual 
of ordinary means to pay his whole salary in memberships, 
dues, subscriptions, contributions, and donations to various 
organizations. There is no telling when the tendency to 
organize will come to a halt. 

One important point to be observed from this trend is 
that each individual has a different set of social reactions 
and interreactions from any other individual. Probably 
the effect of these on personality and character is highly 
important but also very intangible. Nevertheless, it is 
becoming increasingly more important to recognize the 
variability of social forces and influences. They constitute 
another set of individual differences. 

Danger lies in the fact that most people in a complex 
group life become followers whereas few become leaders. 
One of the greatest needs in a society of this kind is intelli- 
gent leadership. The school can do several things to im- 
prove the quality of the leaders who will be at the head of 
our organizations within a few years. As yet no curriculum 
has been created to train pupils in leadership. Only by 
practice can leadership be developed. Consequently the 
values to be derived from student government and other 
nonacademic activities are of immediate practical value. 
Schools should encourage such organizations in every way. 
They should further try to distribute among pupils the 
opportunities to develop leadership so that the present 
trend of concentration on a few leaders for all organiza- 
tions may not begin to operate before pupils leave school. 

Thus, if educators consider the meaning of important 
social trends, they will need to change the traditional grade 
organization into limited age groups for social develop- 
ment. Our new society needs some of the educational ser- 
vices sometimes considered superfluous. These include 
personnel service, nursery, kindergarten, and parental edu- 
cation programs, and a variety of nonacademic student 
organizations. 





A NEGLECTED FACTOR IN EDUCATION 
FOR CITIZENSHIP 


JoserH R. GEIGER 


If there is anything in the paradox propounded by Rous- 
seau to the effect that a state owes it to its citizens to force 
them to be free, then one of the crying needs of the hour 
in democratic America is the discovery of some means of 
increasing the prestige of the expert. For it is obvious 
that the sort of authority typified by the expert, so far 
from being incompatible with the freedom of the individual, 
is, as a matter of fact, a prerequisite to an effective realiza- 
tion of personal freedom. In order that the freedom of 
the individual may be effective, it is necessary that his 
activities shall be differentiated along lines which are rele- 
vant to his several capacities; if his rights are to be real 
rather than merely formal, he must develop as many types 
of performances as he has species of rights. The com- 
plexity of modern life is such, however, as to make direct 
personal performance impossible in an increasing number 
of its areas. Specialization of effort, therefore, and ex- 
change of the products of efforts thus specialized must 
more and more come to be accepted by the individual as 
natural and inevitable in those fields of endeavor in which 
his own efforts are manifestly inadequate. 

This, of course, is the true meaning and justification of 
representative government. The substitution of repre- 
sentative government for pure democracy is obviously 
not just an expediency growing out of the fact that within 
a populous state it is practically impossible for all the 
people to come together for law-making purposes. It 
must be obvious that there is no other means by which 
desirable ends can be realized in modern democratic states. 
For the realization of these ends through legislative and 
administrative procedures involves an insight into condi- 
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tions and a knowledge of ways and means which the ordi- 
nary voter does not possess and may not be able to acquire. 

And it may be worth our while to recall, in this connec- 
tion, that the performance of political functions was at the 
beginning of civic life usually in the hands of those most 
capable of performing these functions. The chieftain of 
the clan or tribe was such by reason of his ability to do 
things which his followers were unable to do. The king 
first won his authority by reason of his skill and courage 
as a warrior, his influence as a leader, and his wisdom as a 
ruler. And the political revolutions which curtailed or 
destroyed the power of kings and resulted in the establish- 
ment of popular governments were not, in theory, at least, 
so much a repudiation of government by experts as a pro- 
test against the supposition that expert abilities are neces- 
sarily inherited. ‘The logic of universal suffrage would 
thus seem to be that of a collective employment of experts 
as a substitute for a reliance on the principle of the inherited 
right and capacity to perform the expert’s functions. 

It is not contended, of course, that this conception of 
representative government is consciously grasped or ade- 
quately lived up to in this or in any other democratic state. 
Representative government is by no means a guarantee 
that laws will be enacted and administrated by experts. 
Nevertheless, it would operate to secure these ends were 
it not for certain limiting conditions which are not essential 
to the nature of a democratic society. One of these condi- 
tions is a prevalent misconception of the nature of this 
form of government growing out of a failure to appreciate 
the complexity of life and the necessity of a specialization 
of effort and of an exchange of the fruits of specialized 
effort. Another is the tradition harking back to the 
romanticism of the nineteenth century that all men are 
created free and equal. But the most serious obstacle to 
government by experts in democratic states is the lack of 
education in general and for citizenship in particular. 

The crucial nature of this last named difficulty will be 
more clearly appreciated, when it is born in mind that the 
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functioning of the expert within a democratic state is con- 
ditioned by the consent and codperation of the governed. 
This is a circumstance which need not necessarily be reck- 
oned with in purely Utopian schemes. To be sure, the 
author of the Republic anticipates its possibility and makes 
provision to deal with it after a fashion: He would en- 
courage popular religion and rely on its sanctions to fortify 
the rulers in the exercise of their prerogatives and powers. 
And there is reason to believe that the most enlightened 
modern dictator shares this confidence of Plato in the 
potency of religious sanctions for political purposes. In 
general, however, neither the classical Utopia nor the 
modern benevolent dictatorship encounters this problem in 
the subtle form in which it presents itself under a repre- 
sentative scheme of government. 

For here the expert enjoys his prestige and performs his 
functions subject, in the last analysis, to the understanding 
and the appreciation of those, the logic of whose minds 
inclines them to very different attitudes. It is doubtless 
true that this indirect control of the expert by the voters 
of a community operates as a check on his authority and 
thus serves to prevent a tyrannical use of power, and at 
the same time to ensure an atmosphere of realism without 
which specialized knowledge and skill could easily degene- 
rate into prejudice and fanaticism. But it is precisely this 
responsibility of the voter for the kind of authority the 
expert embodies and employs that renders the education 
of the former so uniquely important. And it is the lack 
of such education of the right sort in America that presents 
the most formidable barrier to our being well governed. 

To be sure, we pride ourselves in America on our public 
schools and on our compulsory education laws—and thus 
fortify our faith in democracy. We can also point with 
pride (and with a measure of hope) to an increasing 
emphasis, in our educational systems, on what is called 
“training for citizenship.” But the training thus afforded 
prospective citizens would seem to be largely inspired by 
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the romantic tradition referred to above—the equality of 
all men by reason of their native endowment—and thus to 
be predicated on the assumption that the average voter 
some day will(and ought to) be a ruler, or at least will be 
called upon to vote on intricate and technical questions 
which only the expert should presume to decide. 

That education for civic duties should be so conceived 
and administered is largely due, we take it, to two circum. 
stances growing out of the political realities with which 
we are faced. One of these is that we are not as yet con- 
sciously committed to the true or proper conception of 
representative government; and the other is the fact that 
we must somehow make provision in our educational 
schemes for the stimulation and development of political 
leadership among those who attend our schools. This 
latter necessity must, of course, be provided for. Needless 
to say, it is only partially met by the citizenship courses 
now being offered in high schools and colleges. In the 
meantime, there is another sort of training for citizenship 
which the rank and file of prospective voters sorely need 
but are not likely to realize from curricular procedures now 
available to them; namely, an intelligent appreciation of 
the ideal of government by the best, and an intelligent, per- 
suasive respect for the authority of those best qualified to 
govern. It is with the latter phase of such an educational 
desideratum that this paper is primarily concerned. 

Fortunately, the sort of training for citizenship thus 
contemplated will not require the inculcation of ideas and 
the building up of attitudes which are entirely foreign to 
the popular mind as it is now constituted. On the contrary, 
a great deal may be taken for granted in the way of respect 
for specialized knowledge and skill. No one now presumes 
to be his own doctor or lawyer; or undertakes to teach his 
own children, to make his own clothes, or to repair his own 
car. In numerous ways, and with reference to an almost 
endless variety of needs, all of us are already committed 
to a recognition of the authority of the expert. What, 
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then, is required if this indispensable condition of the free- 
dom of the individual is so to operate as to produce its 
maximum fruits in our American life? Or, more specifi- 
cally, what educational procedures may be employed to 
extend this prevalent reliance on specialized knowledge 
and skill in their more obviously urgent applications to 
their less palpable, but equally urgent uses in the realm 
of good government? 

Now there is a larger aspect of this problem with which 
this paper will not presume to concern itself. We refer to 
the question as to what might be accomplished in this con- 
nection by producing an appropriate impact upon the popu- 
lar mind through a judicious control of various agencies 
and institutions other than the school. The suggestions 
occurring to the writer have rather to do with the content 
of a possible orientation course, suitable, perhaps, for lower 
division students in colleges. These suggestions, needless 
to say, are not considered as being in any sense final or 
exhaustive as to the educational implications of our prob- 
lem. On the contrary, they are offered as being only more 
or less indicative, to the writer, of the sort of curricular 
influences the rank and file of college youth most need to 
encounter if they are to qualify for good citizenship. 

There is one type of influence which would seem to make 
for respect for expert knowledge and skill through pro- 
ducing the negative effect of building up an immunity to 
mass suggestion and to other forms of irrational stimula- 
tion within the social environment. Reference here is, in 
general, to the sort of things emphasized many years ago 
by Professor Ross in his Social Psychology in connection 
with the discussion of the “prophylactics against the mob 
mind.” Since the appearance of Social Psychology, the 
need of Professor Ross’s “prophylactics”’—and as many 
others as are available—has been greatly intensified by the 
operation of new and more subtle means of irrational stimu- 
lation. What these are, and the nature of the technique 
through which they operate, need not detain us. Modern 
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advertising in its various forms, tabloid and other sensa- 
tional newspapers, news reels, “‘educational’”’ films, photo- 
plays, best seller novels, and the various and sundry 
assaults made on the mind through the radio—these are 
too notorious as to the logic of their appeal to require 
comment. But what is to be done about them? In a very 
large measure their effect is to destroy sanity of outlook 
and soundness of judgment. They set in motion trends of 
thought and feeling which run counter to the influences 
emanating from dependable sources of insight and opinion. 
How are these effects on the immature mind to be offset? 

The only suggestion the writer has to make in this con- 
nection, other than to call attentien once more to Professor 
Ross’s famous prescriptions, is aat we must “fight fire 
with fire.” The import of this cryptic advice will become 
obvious once it is recognized that the “mob mind” is built 
up through the simple device of exploiting human nature, 
and that a comparative immunity to its manifestations may 
be built up by means of the same device. Anomalous and 
pathological phenomena in our social behavior are condi- 
tioned by the operation of certain laws of behavior, so that 
whoever understands these laws, and is sufficiently inter- 
ested, can produce the phenomena in question. But human 
nature is a complex affair, and there are other laws than 
these which may be understood and manipulated. One of 
them is that a knowledge of how we tend to behave under 
certain conditions complicates the situation when these con- 
ditions are present, and so modifies their effect as stimuli. 

The first emphasis in our orientation course, then, would 
be psychological; and our aim would be to create on the 
part of the student what, for want of a better term, we 
may call the “psychological point of view.” By the “psy- 
chological point of view’? we wish to be understood as 
meaning such a grasp of the facts and principles of psy- 
chology as will enable and dispose one to stand on the 
outside of one’s own experience and on the inside of the 
experience of others. The importance of the ability and 
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disposition so to relate oneself to one’s own experience and 
to the experience of others lies in the fact that one is 
thereby enabled, in a measure, to play the role of spectator, 
as well as that of participant in the affairs of life. To 
play such a réle with respect to the issues of social inter- 
course is to realize for oneself something of what Arnold 
meant by ‘“‘seeing life steadily and seeing it whole.” Such 
an attitude, to be sure, is not all of what wisdom means, 
but certainly it comprises one of its beginnings—not only 
in the promise it gives of more wisdom for oneself, but 
also in the possibility it bespeaks of being more readily 
controlled by the wisdom of others. 

Having, then, rendered the matriculant in our course 
more or less immune to irrational forms of control within 
his social environment, we should next be concerned to 
have him acquire a positive set for responding to that form 
of control which makes the maximum use of the best avail- 
able resources. To this end we should endeavor to orient 
him to a proper conception of representative government. 
And here we should levy on the social sciences as well as on 
biology and psychology for relevant materials. We should 
look to political history for proper perspectives and, more 
especially, to comparative government for confirmation of 
the dictum that the earliest attempts at government were 
in the hands of those best fitted to govern. We should 
rely on sociology and on economics and economic history 
for illustrations of the complexity of life and of the inevit- 
able trends towards division of labor, specialization of 
effort, and exchange of economic goods and services. Social 
psychology would be called in to testify to the necessity, 
under these conditions, of mutual confidence and respect. 
In this connection, too, analysis would have to be made of 
the concept of authority, and distinctions would need to 
be drawn between authority which is structural and abso- 
lute and that which is functional and relative. Considera- 
tions could be invoked from the point of view of ethics to 
show that a reliance of authority of the latter type, so far 
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from compromising the freedom of the individual, is, in 
reality, an indispensable condition of personal freedom. 
Jurisprudence could be depended on to say in what sense 
the dogma of equality is true; and biology could be trusted 
to show that there is a sense in which it isn’t true. Finally, 
it would doubtless be to the point to demonstrate, on psy- 
chological grounds, the superior character of thinking when 
carried on under the conditions obtaining in well-organized 
and self-respecting deliberative bodies. And so the foun- 
dations would be laid for a conception of government in 
connection with which the status and function of the expert 
would be taken as a matter of course. 

Now the abilities of the expert in matters of government 
would seem to be of two kinds; namely, those which he owes 
to personal characteristics, and those which depend on his 
specialized knowledge and skill. Our appreciations of the 
former, and our readiness to be controlled by them probably 
rest, in the last analysis, on attitudes acquired very early in 
life. At any rate, their effectiveness would not seem to 
involve any particular problem in a program of education 
for citizenship except, as we have seen, that of rendering 
the prospective voter more or less immune to being unduly 
influenced by them when functioning apart from rational 
insight and skill. Our susceptibility to control by the latter 
type of abilities, however, is doubtless conditioned in some 
measure, not only by our recognition of specialized knowl- 
edge and skill as being indispensable to representative 
government when properly conceived and administrated, 
but also by our understanding of its nature and its grounds. 
Our next problem, therefore, would be that of familiarizing 
the student with the more obvious features of scientific 
method as the best example of the sort of conditions our 
thinking and knowing must meet if they are to provide a 
dependable basis for efficient action. 

It is to be presumed, in this connction, that our student 
will -have already had some contact with the laboratory 
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sciences, and so will have gained some insight into the 
meaning of science and into the nature of its method. 
What we should have in mind at this point, then, would 
be to ensure that the insight he has thus gained be rendered 
so self-conscious and discerning as to enable him to recog- 
nize in the genuine expert the embodiment of the technique 
of science and the incarnation of its authority. 

Are suitable materials available for the carrying out of 
such a purpose? Without a doubt. In general, we should 
depend on the processes involved in actual scientific achieve- 
ments, together with whatever light has been thrown on 
the nature of these processes by classical and contemporary 
logicians. Thus, it will be seen that our program at this 
point would be identical, in many respects, with an elemen- 
tary course in logic. But the emphasis would be preémi- 
nently practical and constructive in the sense that it would 
concern itself in the simplest and most straightforward 
manner possible with scientific method as the indispensable 
form of valid and effective thinking. Excellent samples of 
the sort of approach we have in mind are certain texts 
now being used in elementary courses in logic, typified most 
worthily, perhaps, by the Introduction to Reflective Think- 
ing by the Columbia Associates in Philosophy, and by the 
Principles and Problems of Right Thinking by Professor 
E. A. Burtt. 

The usefulness of the governmental expert will be con- 
ditioned, however, not only by whatever abilities he may 
possess, but also by the use to which he puts these abilities; 
and this, on the whole, will be determined by his sense of 
values. But how sound and dependable the expert’s sense 
of values is may be quite independent of the competency 
he owes to his specialized knowledge and skill. To be sure, 
his scientific habits of mind may carry over into the field 
of values and may thus enable him to reach conclusions 
as to the relative worth of competing ends which are as 
objective and as authoritative as the conclusions he arrives 
at in his choice and execution of necessary techniques. It 
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is by no means certain, however, that this transfer will 
take place. Independent variables conditioned by patterns 
of temperament and training may operate to prevent it. 
Furthermore, the application of scientific habits of mind 
to the determination of values presupposes a standard of 
judgment which, although for the time being is itself not 
open to question, may nevertheless be challenged and must 
thereupon submit to evaluation in the light of some more 
ultimate point of view. Sooner or later, therefore, the 
moralizing of the expert is likely to reach a point where his 
own competency can no longer assert itself in the face of 
dissenting opinion as to what is most worth while. For 
both these reasons, then, the average voter is responsible 
for a certain independence of judgment in relation to moral 
issues in public life that is in striking contrast with what is 
required of him in relation to the more technical phases of 
the political economy. 

To some this has seemed a reductio ad absurdum of 
popular government. It does mean, of course, that in the 
long run the kind of government that is possible in a demo- 
cratic society depends on the sense of values of which the 
rank and file of the people are capable. It is this that con- 
stitutes the most compelling reason for popular education 
within a democratic state. And yet, whatever may be the 
nature of the relation between the intellectual and moral 
capacities of individuals, it would seem that we are con- 
fronted here with a certain paradox. On the one hand, the 
moral sentiments appear to be so intimately bound up with 
the improvement of the intellect that popular education is 
likely to accomplish more in the way of increasing the moral 
competency of a people in relation to good government 
than in that of qualifying them for efficient participation 
in the mechanics of government. On the other hand, how- 
ever, can we avoid the conclusion that the kind of educa- 
tion that is possible among a people is itself a function of 
the moral competency of that people? To state the matter 
briefly, the articulation of educational objectives involves 
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a dialectic which sooner or later works itself back to di- 
vergent points of view concerning value norms which can- 
not be adjudicated by any further appeal to facts but must 
rather be settled by persuasion and compromise, and, in 
the last analysis, by majority rule. The deeper insight 
here would seem to be that one’s faith in popular govern- 
ment cannot finally rest on what one may hope for from 
education. On the contrary, one seems to have no alterna- 
tive to falling back upon a faith that the voice of the people, 
if not the voice of God, is, at least, the most dependable _ 
means we have of determining, in broad outline, the proper 
objectives of political action. 

Now one may or may not share this faith; but at any 
rate, as a citizen of a democratic state, one is committed 
to it as the de facto sanction for governmental procedure. 
And it is this circumstance, together with the dispropor- 
tionate fallibility of the technical expert in his judgment 
of values, as we have pointed out, that places upon the 
voter within a democratic state, a unique responsibility in 
relation to moral issues in public life. What, then, more 
specifically, is the nature of this responsibility, and how 
may our prospective voter qualify for discharging it? 

Two or three suggestions must suffice to answer these 
questions and to bring our discussion to a close. In general, 
our final emphasis in the training of our citizen-to-be would 
be ethical. And first of all, we should endeavor to orient 
him to the notion of value as a standard of judgment. We 
should spare no pains to make it clear, however, that what 
is immediately required in this connection is not some 
abstract ideal of the summum bonum of life, but rather 
such concrete conceptions of value as are capable of fur- 
nishing illumination and control within actual situations 
where the appraisal of conflicting ends must be made. In 
the next place, we should seek to familiarize the student 
with the details of this process of applying the methods 
of reflective thought to the evaluation of practical ends. 
Attention would be called to the fact that competing ends 
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must be appraised in terms of the consequences they may 
be expected to yield; that these consequences are them- 
selves to be judged as better or worse in the light of some 
standard whose value is taken for granted, and that, unless 
the standard thus presupposed be accepted by all concerned 
as unquestionable, more ultimate points of view must be 
invoked until some conception of value is reached con- 
cerning which disputants either agree, or recognize that 
agreement is impossible because of a difference of taste or 
moral sense that is so fundamental as to be irreconcilable. 

But what effects would such an orientation to the tech- 
nique of moral evaluation be likely to produce on the 
student? It seems to the writer that the effects likely to 
be produced would be at least three. In the first place, 
the student would doubtless be impressed by the enormous 
dificulty of applying this technique in just those situations 
with which the political expert is most apt to be confronted, 
and would therefore sense the importance of relying on the 
judgment of those who, because they are in public office, 
are presumably the best qualified and the most favorably 
situated for obtaining and utilizing the necessary data. 
In the second place, he would find, when he begins to exer- 
cise the functions of citizenship, that he need not be en- 
tirely at the mercy of those to whom he might thus entrust 
the task of passing judgment upon questions of value. For 
with his insight into the nature of the reflective process, 
he would have at hand the means of requiring an ac- 
counting of them and of checking the validity of their 
findings. Finally, he would sense the need, in this connec- 
tion, of having worked out and embraced a very general 
point of view concerning values, to be employed as a sort 
of court of last resort for adjudicating the merits of less 
inclusive standards of reference as these are called in 
question by dissenting opinion. It would be our purpose 
(the final objective of our course) to anticipate this last 
named need through helping the student to formulate for 
himself an adequate philosophy of values. 














THE CONSUMERS’ COOPERATIVE MOVEMENT 


EMANUEL STEIN 


I. THE MEANING OF COOPERATION 


Conspicuous among the institutions affecting the werking 
class which were brought into being by the Industrial Revo- 
lution is the codperative movement which has, in one form 
or another, become a world-wide phenomenon. The con- 
sumers’ codperative societies are among the largest and 
most influential business firms in most European countries, 
and their codperative buying organizations wield tremen- 
dous strength. Just what consumers’ codperation means 
is a matter on which there is considerable disagreement. 
To some, it is merely a very limited effort to buy more for 
one’s money than is ordinarily possible; others conceive of 
it as a harbinger of social equality; still others feel that the 
codperative movement will some day replace the political 
state as the predominant agency of government. Thus, 
one writer defines it as “a union of many consumers for the 
purpose of securing in the purchase of commodities ad- 
vantages impossible to be obtained by one, through an 
equitable division of the profits derived from their pur- 
chases.”? To Watkins, the codperative movement signifies 
an attempt by one means or another “ . . . . to eliminate 
the middleman, the employer, and the private creditor, 
and to substitute for these the collected ownership and 
control of affiliated codperators.”? One of the most in- 
teresting statements is that of Charles R. Fay, who® regards 
a codperative society as “‘. . . . an association for the 
purposes of joint trading originating among the weak and 
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conducted always in an unselfish spirit, on such terms that 
all who are prepared to assume the duties of mem- 
bership may share in its rewards in proportion to the degree 
in which they make use of their association.” He adds, 
“Coéperation in the sense of our inquiry implies a bond 
of union over and above the casual relations of the money 
tie; it implies, that is to say, a codperative society in which 
the associated members join together for the attainment in 
common of some business purpose. There is no necessity 
that the compact should be perpetual, but each member, 
so long as he remains so, binds himself to regulate this rela- 
tions, in so far as these concern the society, in the interests 
of the society as‘a whole.”* Dr. James P. Warbasse, 
president of the Codperative League of America, explains 
a cooperative society as “ . . . a voluntary association in 
which the people organize democratically to supply their 
needs through mutual action, and in which the motive of 
production and distribution is service, not profit. In the 


codperative movement the ultimate tendency is towards the 
creation of a social structure capable of supplanting both 
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profit-making industry and the compulsory political state. 
But regardless of the special emphasis of any definition, 
certain characteristics of cooperation seem to be common 
to almost all codperative societies; first, that codperation 
is a purely voluntary movement which generally centers 
among the workers; second, that it has its inception in 
economic activities, particularly buying and selling; third, 
that it aims to cheapen commodities by the abolition of 
middlemen’s profits; fourth, that its announced goal is not 
merely economical purchasing, but a complete democratic 
control of all industrial activity which will include in its 
scope not only the working classes but all groups in 
society. 
~ Pay, op. cil., pp. 2-3. 
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Il. THE DEVELOPMENT OF COOPERATION 


Consumers’ codperation as it is known today had its 
beginnings in England in 1844 with the formation at Roch- 
dale of the Equitable Pioneers’ Cooperative Society. 
There had been, it is true, earlier efforts at codperation, 
prominent among which was that of Robert Owen who is 
often referred to as the “father” of codperation. The 
years from 1828 to 1834 witnessed intense codperative 
activity. Thus, the first Codperative Congress which was 
held at Manchester in May 1830 was atended by dele- 
gates from fifty-six societies which had 3,000 members 
and a combined capital of about £60,001." And the report 
of the third Coéperative Congress shows one society with 
3,000 members, another with 150, and a third with 140.* 
It was during this same period that Dr. William King, the 
Brighton physician, edited The Co-operator. But none 
of these societies lasted for any length of time.® It was 
the Pioneers, however, who gave the movement the im- 
petus which has carried it down to the present day. Their 
purpose was to right the wrongs they felt they had suffered 
at the hands of their employers*°—to establish equity in 
industry." They asserted that “the objects of the Society 
are to arrange for the pecuniary benefit and improvement 
of the social and domestic condition of its members, by 
raising a sufficient amount of capital in shares of one pound 
sterling each to bring into operation the following plans 
and arrangements: (1) the establishment of a store for 
the sale of provisions, clothing, etc.; (2) the purchase or 
erection of a number of houses in which these members 
who desire to assist each other to improve their domestic 
and social conditions may reside; (3) to commence the 
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manufacture of such articles as the Society may determine 
upon for the employment of members who may be without 
employment, or who may be suffering in consequence of 
repeated reductions in their wages; (4) as a further benefit 
and security to the members of this Society, the Society 
shall purchase or rent an estate or estates of land, which 
shall be cultivated by the members who may be out of 
employment, or whose labour may be poorly remunerated; 
(5) that as soon as practicable, this Society shall proceed 
to arrange the powers of production, distribution, educa- 
tion, and government; or in other words, to establish a self- 
supporting home colony of united interests, or assist other 
Societies in establishing such colonies; (6) that for the 
promotion of sobriety, a temperance hotel be opened in 
one of the Society’s houses as soon as convenient.” 

After some difficulty in securing even the modest capital 
with which they began, they started business in a very 
small shop, the original stock being limited to four com- 
modities: flour, oatmeal, sugar, and butter.** In the man- 
agement of their store and their society, they introduced 
certain principles which have colored the whole history of 
codperative projects and have come to be regarded as the 
fundamental bases of any consumers’ codperative society. 
It was decided that there was to be as nearly absolute 
democracy of control as possible: one man, one vote, re- 
gardless of the amount of money invested in the enterprise. 
It was further decided that the stockholders were to be 
rewarded not with a share of the profits but with a definite 
rate of interest, like any other loan. What profits there 
were were to be given to the consumers on the basis of the 
amount of the purchases made.** Thus an incentive was 
given to the member to make as many purchases as possible 
at the codperative store.** Membership was to be free 
oath: $,Woolt Gpeeniies and the Future of Industry (New York: The Macmillan Com- 

Wright, op. cit., p. 19. 

“UWoolf, op. cit., p. 34. 


18It became customary to give nonmember buyers half the rebate they would have got 
as members. 
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to all but those who might prove detrimental to the best 
interests of the society. Those without the necessary 
funds to buy a share of stock were to be allowed to pay an 
initial small sum and to have the dividends on purchases 
apply towards payment for their shares. Furthermore, the 
value of the shares was fixed at one pound sterling to make 
it possible for the ordinary worker to buy them. Sales 
were to be for cash only, the perils of credit being thus 
avoided, and the prices to be charged were market prices 
rather than cost.” 

In their ideas as seen in their prospectus, the plans of 
the Pioneers were not very different from those of their 
predecessors in codperation. Their ultimate goal was self- 
employment and for a long time they kept before them the 
ideal of codperative production.” It required many years 
of business experience for the societies to realize that it 
was absolutely necessary to devote their full efforts to the 
cooperative work at hand. 

Before any real spread of codperation within Great 
Britain was possible, certain legal difficulties had to be 
removed. As matters stood in 1844, the societies as such 
could not legally deal with nonmembers; they might not 
hold land for any other purpose than the transaction of 
their own business;"* the liability of members was un- 
limited, and there was no legal way of preventing the 
embezzlement of the society’s funds by any of the mem- 
bers.*° A series of enactments passed between 1846 and 
1862, chief among which were the Industrial and Provident 
Societies Acts of 1852 and 1862, legalized codperation for 
all purposes except landholding and banking, gave the 
associations a corporate basis, and permitted one society 
to hold stock in another. Without the passage of these 


Fay, op. cit., pp. 277-281; Warbasse, op. cif., pp. 17-19. 
7B. Webb, The Discovery of the Consumer (London: Benn Brothers, 1928), p. 6. 
“Even for their own business, they might not hold more than one acre of land. 


WE. P. Cheyney, Introduction to the Industrial and Social History of England (New York: 
The Macmillan Company, 1920), p. 303. . 
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laws, it is extremely doubtful whether the codperatives 
could have succeeded.” 

The consumers’ societies offered a striking contrast to 
their members from the evils of the private-store system. 
Inferior merchandise was frequently sold at high prices 
and the consumer had no method of self-defense. Further- 
more, the dangerous practice of buying on credit caused 
many consumers to fall under the power of the store- 
keeper, a situation from which they found it difficult to 
extricate themselves. This situation together with the 
dividend on purchases, the legal enactments, the revolu- 
tionary movements of 1848-1849 which provided a great 
impetus to all radical movements, cansed the Rochdale 
Society to grow amazingly. From a membership of 28 in 
1844, it grew to 74 in 1845, to 600 in 1850, 1,400 in 1855, 
3,450 in 1860, and 5,326 in 1865. During this same 
period, there was a corresponding increase in the amount 
of business done. In 1845, sales amounted to 710 pounds 
sterling, in 1850 to 13,125, in 1855 to 44,902, in 1860, 
152,063, and in 1865 to 196,234 pounds sterling. As the 
business grew, more and more departments were added to 
the enterprise. Thus, in 1847, a linen and woolen dra- 
peries department was added, in 1850, a meat department, 
in 1852 shoes and a tailoring division, and in 1867, 
baking.” 

From Rochdale, the movement spread very rapidly over 
the British Isles. The increase in size was particularly 
evident during the World War when the prospect of a 
food panic caused the consumers to flock to the codpera- 
tives in such numbers that in 1914, for the first time in 
their history the societies called a temporary halt on new 
membership. 

It was not long before the societies realized the advan- 
tages of a central buying agency. From the very earliest 

»Wright, op. cit., pp. 22-23. 


Wright, op. cit., p. 19. 
Fay, op. cit., p. 279, and People’s Year Book (Manchester, 1931), p. 22. 
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days, societies in certain parts of the country placed their 
orders together in order to realize the economies of large- 
scale purchasing, and there were even some abortive at- 
tempts at starting a wholesale organization.” It was not 
until 1863 that the Co-operative Wholesale Society was 
founded under the name of “‘The North of England Co- 
operative Wholesale Industrial and Provident Society.” 
Its object was “ . . . . to dispense with the services of all 
unnecessary and profit-making agents between ‘the con- 
sumers of commodities and their producers, and thus to 
economise the cost of living.’’** 

In a further effort to free the consumers from middle- 
men, the Co-operative Wholesale Society started a “De- 
posit and Loan Department’”’ in 1872 for the convenience 
of its members.” In the same year it was proposed to 
start manufacturing enterprises, and, in the following year, 
the Crumpsall Biscuit Works was established. Since then 
the Wholesale has added constantly to its production pro- 
jects. At present, its enterprises may be divided into four 
classes: foodstuffs and kindred commodities; textiles, 
clothing, etc., furniture, utensils, and household goods; and 
diverse enterprises such as saw mills, pottery and bottle 
works, and so on.”’ In addition, it has a very large insur- 
ance department in which almost all of the local societies 
are insured. 

It was originally planned to buy staples for the various 
member societies on a commission basis. Soon, however, 
it was decided to charge the members market prices and to 
distribute profits in proportion to purchases. The relation 
of the individual society to the Wholesale is very much - 
like that of the individual consumer to his society. The 
thirty-two directors who manage the Wholesale are elected 


“Harris, op. cit., p. 221. 


1th att Sonnicheen, Consumers’ Cooperation (New York: The Macmillan Company, 
, p. e 


“The C.W.S. WhatIsI#? pp. 2-3. 

“Sidney and Beatrice Webb, Consumers’ Cooperative Movement (New York: Longmans’ 
Green and Company, 1921), pp. 98-99. 

"Peoples’s Year Book, p. 69. 
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biennially by the delegates from the constituent associa- 
tions.” 


Besides selling to the local societies most of what these 
organizations buy, the Wholesale performs for them other 
important services. It gives them very valuable sugges. 
tions on the conduct of their business—it provides auditors, 
expert stock-takers, a building department of which the 
local units may avail themselves in their building projects; 
if any society should get into financial difficulties because 
of mismanagement or dishonesty the Wholesale stands 
ready to step in and manage the enterprise until it is once 
more on a sound footing. Perhaps as important as any- 
thing else is the work of advertising and publicity by 
means of which the C.W.S. spreads codperative informa- 
tion and propaganda. 


The C.W.S.” has thus far performed its functions ad- 
mirably. Of it, the Webbs have said, ‘There may be 
on the Wholesale Board no great captain of industry, no 
Napoleon of commerce, no administrative genius; . 
but, taken as a whole, these plain men, almost entirely of 
working-class extraction with a formal education limited 
usually to that of the primary school, have managed to 
create and to maintain in efficiency an extraordinarily suc- 
cessful business organization.” 


What the C.W.S. is to the business side of the consv- 
mers’ codperative movement, the Cooperative Union™ is to 
its cultural and organization aspect. The Union originated 
in a number of conferences held in the north of England 
by the various societies which wanted to exchange expert 
ences,” benefit by each other’s mistakes, and take steps for 
mutual improvement. These conferences led up to a 
national meeting at London in 1868 to which all societies 


“Harry W. Laidler, British Cooperative Movement (New York: Co-operative League of 
America, 1917). 

The Co-operative Wholesale is usually called the C.W.S. 

a°Sidney and Beatrice Webb, op. cit., p. 130. 

J. Allen and J. C. Gray, The Cooperative Union: Its Necessity and Advantages. 

**Sonnichsen, op. cit., p. 37. 
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were invited to send delegates;** in the following year, the 
Union was founded. 

The purpose of the new organization was to act as the 
executive authority or as a national committee for the 
whole movement, and was to embrace not only distributive 
associations, but all codperative organizations. Its func- 
tions were executive, educational, advisory, and defensive. 
Its executive work included the relations of the British 
societies with the International Cooperative Alliance, and 
with the Government. Its educational work is of parti- 
cular interest. The educational department has for many 
years devoted all its efforts to introducing educational 
activities of one kind or another among British codperators. 
Functioning in an advisory capacity are the legal, financial, 
labor, and statistical departments whose work is of the 
greatest importance to the societies. The study of political 
matters, the question of the codperative party, and similar 
subjects are included among the defensive activities of 
the union.* 

At the present time, the Union has a total membership 
of 1,224 societies with 6,022,950 members.* Although 
its work falls far short of what may be desired, it never- 
theless performs very useful functions. The annual Co- 
operative Congress which is under its supervision and the 
Central Board which is the guiding genius exercise “ . 
an all-pervading intangible influence on every coil and every 
eddy of the four million codperators of the United King- 
dom.’’*® 

From England, the movement spread rather rapidly to 
other countries where the history and experiences of co- 
Operative societies were a little different from those of the 
English. In some places, codperation, once begun, flour- 

“Originally the Union was known as the Centra! Board. 

"Sidney and Beatrice Webb, op. cit., p. 137. 

“T. W. Mercer, The Co-operative Union: Its Organization and Work (Manchester, 1924). 


"People’s Year Book (1931), p. 84. 
"Sidney and Beatrice Webb, op. cit., p. 152. 
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ished immediately. Thus in Switzerland and in the Scandi- 
navian countries, codperation has made rather rapid head- 
way. In other countries, particularly the United States, the 
movement seems to have made little or no headway. In 
still others, it seems to be at a standstill. 

There has also been in a good many cases a rather in- 
teresting departure from Rochdale principles. In at least 
one instance,” attention is shifted from dividends on pur- 
chases to provision for old-age pensions, life, sickness and 
unemployment insurance, maternity benefits, medical care, 
and soon. There are many cases of codperatives avoiding 
the Rochdale principle of absolute neutrality in political 
affairs. Thus the British societies have a Codperative 
party, the Belgians are rather closely allied to the Socialist 
party, and in Austria, the Viennese society joins with the 
municipality in the distribution of milk and coal. The 
Russian societies have departed furthest from Rochdale in 
this respect. Viewing the situation in the U.S.S.R. with 
apparent complacency, the C.W.S. says, “ . . . here the 
codperative movement is held in such high eminence as to 
have become a joint partner with the state itself in serving 
the people’s interests.” 

Coéperation has without doubt become a significant 
factor in world economy. The latest available statistics“ 
show that there are altogether 39,831 societies of which 
the U.S.S.R. has 24,561 and the United States 128; the 
Russian societies have 33,428,600 members, the British 
5,885,135, the American 124,698. The Russians did a 
total business of $4,935,517,900, the British $1,046,947,- 
700, and the Americans $20,796,897.“ 


‘Belgium. 
“*Warbasse, op. cit., p. 43. 
“1People’s Year Book (1931), p. 162. 


43In most cases these figures are for 1929; where these were inaccessible, the statistic, 
eed were used. Second Year Book, Cooperative League of the U.S.A. (New Yorks 
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RESEARCH PROJECTS AND METHODS IN 
EDUCATIONAL SOCIOLOGY 

In order that this section of THE JOURNAL may be of the greatest 
possible service, its readers are urged to send at once to the editor of 
this department titles—and where possible descriptions—of current 
research projects now in process in educational sociology and also those 
projects in kindred fields of interest to educational sociologists. Cor- 
respondence upon proposed projects and methods will be welcomed. 


DATA ON STUDIES IN JUVENILE DELINQUENCY AND CRIME 


It has been pointed out that current information on 
research in a given field of study is valuable for many 
reasons. It may help to stimulate interest and codperation 
on the part of scholars engaged in the same types of work 
and it may avoid needless duplication of intellectual effort. 
Because of the difficulty of securing information about 
current research in criminology and closely allied fields, 
the Bureau of Social Hygiene, Inc., has invited a small 
group of specialists to serve as an advisory council to report 
at regular intervals on research in progress or planned.* 

Descriptions of over 100 studies in progress in the gene- 
ral field of criminological research were presented in the 
first Criminological Research Bulletin of the Bureau in 
June 1931. The second issue of the bulletin, which ap- 
peared in April 1932, contains information submitted by 
members of the advisory council on the status of the pro- 
jects reported in the first number and on new projects 
launched since 1931. This report includes studies dealing 
with criminal statistics; causation and prevention (juvenile 
delinquency) ; police; criminal law, procedure and the ad- 
ministration of justice (for both juveniles and adults) ; 
probation; and penal treatment (including both the institu- 
tional and parole types). 

In September. 1932, the Research Bulletin of the Na- 
tional Education Association dealt with “Crime Prevention 


1This council includes Herman M. Adler, Ernest W. Burgess, Charles L. Chute, C. E. 
Gehike, Sheldon Glueck, Calvin H. Goddard, George W. Kirchwey, Fred A.” Knoles, 
Austin H. MacCormick, Raymond Moley, Bruce Smith, A. Warren Stearns, Edwin H. 
Sutherland, William I. Thomas, and August Vollmer. 
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Through Education.” In addition to interpretations by 
the editors of the Research Division, the bulletin presents 
from the literature brief summaries of materials dealing 
with statistics on crime; crime costs and school expendi- 
tures; factors associated with crime; the problem of the 
delinquent child; the social agencies of crime prevention; 
organizations interested in crime prevention; and a selected 
bibliography. While the contents of this bulletin are not 
complete or exhaustive, they should prove stimulating to 
teachers and school administrators. 

The Recreation Department of the Russell Sage Foun- 
dation has collected data on studies in the field of juvenile 
delinquency which have just been published in the form of 
a mimeographed bulletin by the National Recreation Asso- 
ciation. The bulletin contains an account of 35 selected 
studies in juvenile delinquency, those for the most part 
making some reference to recreational activities. Over 50 
additional items are listed, chiefly dissertations in prepara- 
tion for advanced degrees in academic institutions. 

The April (1933) issue of THE JouRNAL will be de- 
voted entirely to the presentation of articles dealing with 
juvenile delinquency and education. 


RECENT TRENDS IN AMERICAN EDUCATION 


An interesting study of recent trends in American educa- 
tion is being carried on by Professor Newton Edwards of 
the School of Education of the University of Chicago. He 
is attempting to canvass the literature of the social sciences 
including economics, sociology, and political science in order 
to discover significant data which may have educational 
implications. In other words, he is attempting to point 
out the educational implications which may be drawn from 
such factual data as have been discovered by research 
workers in the field of social science. 

Studies of this type will make a genuine contribution to 
the field of educational sociology in developing a body of 
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materials which may serve as a basis for educational prac- 
tice and organization. In many cases, the educationist’s 
knowledge of social science is the common sense or partial 
interpretation of the amateur. Systematic application of 
the facts of the social sciences to all phases of educational 
practice and theory has yet to be made. Such a study as 
Professor Edwards is undertaking will help decrease the 
“cultural lag’? between education and the social sciences. 


New YorkK STATE SOCIAL-WoRK RESEARCH 


A State-wide social intelligence service with facilities for 
currently assembling information on all phases of social- 
welfare activity in the State, and for systematically com- 
piling data to be sent to the Albany headquarters of the 
State Department’s Bureau of Reséarch, was established 
on April 1 by the New York State Department of Social 
Welfare in codperation with a Committee of the Social 
Science Research Council, the United States Children’s 
Bureau, the American Statistical Association, and the 
American Association of Public Welfare Officials, accor- 
ding to a recent issue of Better Times. 

The reports issued by this new service will show the 
taxpayer what use is being made of his contribution to the 
State’s welfare budget, the total volume of such services, 
and the manner in which public and private agencies are 
sharing the cost. 

The State Department’s Bureau of Research is the 
authorized agency for this three-year demonstration pro- 
ject... The scope of the study will include all social-welfare 
agencies coming under the jurisdiction of the Department. 
It was undertaken at the request of the Social Statistics 
Committee of the Social Science Research Council. David 
M. Schneider is directing the project. 


It has appointed an advisory committee consisting of Dr. Ralph G. Hurlin of the Russell 
Sage Foundation, chairman; Frank Bane, American Association of Public Welfare Offi- 
cials; Sara Kerr, Buffalo Foundation; Katherine F. Lenroot of the U. S. Children’s Bureau; 
and Dr. Horatio M. Pollock, New York State Department of Mental Hygiene. The State 
Board of Social Welfare has also appointed a special committee on research consisting of 
Victor F. Ridder, Mrs. Mary G. Simkhovitch, Arthur Lehman, and Paul S. Livermore, 
all of whom are members of the 3 
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Crime, Criminals and Criminal Justice, by NATHANIEL F. 
Cantor. New York: Henry Holt and Company, 
1932, 470 pages. 


The Problem of Crime, by CLAYTON JAMES ETTINGER. 
New York: Long and Smith, 1932, 538 pages. 


Criminology, by RoperT Harvey GAULT. New York: 
D. C. Heath and Company, 1932, 460 pages. 


The year 1932 has produced three new criminologies written by a 
lawyer, a psychiatrist, and a psychologist, respectively. Each is in- 
complete in terms of the other three and the trio forms a well-rounded 
whole. 

Cantor’s Crime, Criminals and Criminal Justice is, as the title would 
indicate, by far the most ambitious of the three. He attempts to cover 
the whole field and succeeds admirably in his sections on The Adminis- 
tration of Criminal Justice (Part III, 6 chapters) and Penology 
(Part IV, 7 chapters), where his knowledge of the law results in a 
new and much needed emphasis. 

The second book, The Problem of Crime, is by Ettinger, the psychia- 
trist. While his outstanding contribution is from this angle, he has 
produced a very useful and well-developed analysis of the field. With- 
out waste of time and printer’s ink he at once tackles the problem of 
The Criminal in twelve excellent chapters. It is in this section that 
he makes his original contribution from the field of psychiatry. 

The third book, Criminology, is by Gault of Northwestern University. 
He disavows at the outset any attempt at an “exhaustive discussion, 
or even complete cataloguing, of the data of criminology.” His is the 
study of the psychological factors involved. Three quarters of the 
book deals with the problem of the criminal personality and the second 
section on The Struggle Against Crime is predominated by the psy- 
chological approach. Despite the title this book is not a criminology, 
but it is a most valuable contribution to the field. 


Responsibility, Its Development Through Punishment and 
Reward, by LAURENCE SEARS. New York: Columbia 
University Press, 1932, 198 pages. 


In this compact little volume, the author begins with an analysis of 
theories of responsibility, philosophically considered. ‘These theories are 
briefly but clearly sketched and an evaluation made. Seven social 
philosophers have been considered: Jeremy Bentham, Alexander Bain, 
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John Stuart Mill, Edward Westermarck, T. H. Green, F. H. Bradley, 
John Dewey. The ideas of these authors as regards morals and ethics 
as socializing forces are evaluated and the réle of the personality con- 
sidered from the angle of early personality development. Part II of 
the book is a consideration of the development of responsibility in twelve 
definite case studies of children, which cases are covered rather com- 
pletely. In the final section of the book, Part III, there is an evaluation 
of the various ethical theories in the light of empirical data. 


Education and the Social Crisis, by WILLIAM HEARD KIL- 
PATRICK. New York: Van Rees Press, 1932, 90 


pages. 

After the author has in his usual clear fashion set forth the attendant 
evils of our present socio-economic system, he raises the serious question, 
“Is there a way out?” Relying upon the development of a sane group 
leadership, holding that we cannot depend upon individual leadership, 
Kilpatrick sets forth what the profession of education should do in 
terms of a fourfold program. First, help to supply the much needed 
expert economic knowledge. Second, the members of our profession 
must become really socially minded and socially disposed. Third, we 
must inaugurate an epoch-making system of adult education exceeding 
the bounds of anything yet dreamed of by those in this field. The public 
schools cannot remain the educational centers of individuals in the first 
third of their life only. They must truly become centers of continuous 
educational growth throughout the total of each individual’s life in the 
community served iby the school. 


Human Sterilization, by JAacos HENRY LANDMAN. New 
York: The Macmillan Company, 1932, 341 pages. 


Human sterilization for human betterment, but with no Utopian idea 
of the production of a race of supermen is the thesis of this book. The 
author recognizes the futility, for the present at least, of even con- 
sidering any wholesale plan of correcting the heredity in general of the 
social group. The book is cautious and scientific. There is nothing 
of the enthusiastic eugenist or the propagandist about it.. Eugenics 
and social legislation, sterilization and the courts, biological bases, the 
surgery of sterilization, and the problem of a social policy with regard 
to eugenic sterilization represents the main divisions of this study. 


Readings in Citizenship, by JOHN CATRON JONES AND 
AmrY AND Mary BELLE VANDENBOSCH. New York: 
The Macmillan Company, 1932, 908 pages. 

Readings in Citizenship is another attack on the social problems of 

the day. It is frankly the outgrowth of the authors’ experience in a 


course in citizenship for freshmen at the University of Kentucky. The 
problems presented are selected rather than inclusive and cover the 
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field of education in its broader application, some economic problems, 
some problems of political organization, and a chapter on population. 
The readings are well selected and adequately codrdinated by intro- 
ductions to the various chapters. The book has all of the advantages 
and disadvantages inherent in such an effort. 


Some Aspects of American Culture, by JAMES TRUSLOW 
Apams. New York: Albert and Charles Boni, 1929, 
ix+306 pages. 


The famous American historian has here brought together thirteen 
of his popular essays on unpopular topics, all of which have previously 
appeared in various magazines. Elsewhere he has written of American 
“strawberries”; here he writes of American “prunes and cucumbers.” 
Teachers will be especially interested in his discussion of “a business 
man’s civilization,” “our dissolving ethics,” “our lawless heritage,” “To 
‘be’ or to ‘do,’” “mass production and intellectual production,” “the 
mucker pose,” and “the art of living.” In a word, can a great civiliza- 
tion be built up or maintained upon the philosophy of the counting-house 
and the sole basic idea of a profit? The financial depression has mean- 
time helped to answer the question. 


American Business Leaders, by FRANK WILLIAM TAUSSIG 
AND CARL SMITH JosLyN. New York: The Mac- 


millan Company, 1932, xiv+319 pages. 


This book gives the results of a survey conducted by the authors in 
an attempt to determine the source of the business leaders in America. 
In making the study, more than 15,000 questionnaires were sent to 
men who were recognized as business leaders. From the results of the 
questionnaire, the authors conclude that 44 per cent of the leaders in 
American business are recruited from the well-to-do elements of the 
community; 43.5 per cent of the leaders are drawn from the middle 
class, which is made up of farmers, clerks, or salesmen, minor execu- 
tives, and small owners. The authors suggest that the evidence from 
the questionnaires is insufficient to justify characterizing the present 
generation of American jbusiness leaders as a “caste-like group.” 


The Fields and Methods of Knowledge, by RAYMOND F. 
PIPER AND Pau W. Warp. New York: F. S. Crofts 
and Company, 1930, xii+398 pages. 


Two Syracuse University professors of philosophy have here provided 
a textbook in an orientation course for college freshmen. It includes 
both a summary of human knowledge and an analysis of human 
knowing, the latter from the viewpoint of Dr. Dewey. Among the 
scientific and philosophical fields surveyed are mathematics, astronomy, 
geology, geography, physics, chemistry, biology, psychology, history, socio- 
logy, ethics, aesthetics, religion, and metaphysics. The account of scien 
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tific method covers thinking, observation, judgment, inference, induction, 
deduction, verification, discovery, the use of statistics, and the organiza- 
tion of knowledge. There are illustrations, tables, bibliographies, ques- 
tions, exercises, and index. A usable text admirably adapted to its 


purpose. 
Mysticism and Logic, by BERTRAND RussELL. New York: 
W. W. Norton and Company, Inc., 1929, 234 pages. 


The distinguished English mathematician and philosopher has here 
brought together ten of his more popular essays. The first one gives 
the title to the volume. The others deal with the place of science in a 
liberal education, a free man’s worship, mathematics and metaphysicians, 
scientific method in philosophy, the constitution of matter, sense-data 
and physics, the notion of cause, and knowledge by acquaintance and 
description. A short preface indicates his change in opinion away from 
Platonism towards realism under the influence of Santayana’s Winds of 
Doctrine. “The truth is apt to be both annoying and trivial; therefore 
in the pursuit of it kindness and sublimity must be equally ignored.” 
In his own penetrating and inimitable way, Russell holds that mysticism 
as feeling is valuable, but as logic is erroneous. 


Psychology and Religious Experience, by W. FEARON 
Hartumay. New York: Richard R. Smith, Inc., 
1929, 320 pages. 


A British professor of theology undertakes to apply the new analytic 
psychology to the work of the minister. He seeks to allay the minis- 
terial prejudice against the use of psychology in the healing of souls. 
While the treatment does not claim to be complete, it is based on 
disguised case studies. Among the subjects treated are religious ex- 
perience as objective, love and religion, hidden motives, religion as 
substitution, false sympathy, wrong ideas of sainthood, right parental 
attitude, recording personal impressions in pastoral work, phantasy- 
thinking, rationalizing, taboos, and sanctions. A readable, useful first 
book in the subject. 


Biological Foundations of Education, by Otis W. CALp- 
WELL, CHARLES E. SKINNER, AND JOHN W. TIETZz. 
New York: Ginn and Company, 1931, 534 pages. 


The authors of this volume are to be congratulated in having organ- 
ized an interesting and informative survey of these sciences which 
underlie the nature of man and of the living process This book has a 
free and clear style. It is accurate. It is the type of text which could 
well be used in secondary schools or even in university science courses. 
It is good reading for any one interested in obtaining a panoramic view 
of himself and animal life in general especially as these are related to a 
wider universe. The book orients and integrates such basic sciences 
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as astronomy, geology, biology, genetics, physiology, and psychology. 
Throughout, however, runs a philosophy which welds one idea and 
fact on to another to fashion a codrdinated picture of great value. 


The Treatment of Behavior Disorders Following Ence- 
phalitis, by Eart D. Bonp, M.D., AND KENNETH 
E. Appet, M.D. New York: Commonwealth Fund, 
1931, 163 pages. 


Here is a book which every teacher should know thoroughly. It is 
well written, clear cut, and discusses methods which should be part of 
the art and science of any educational procedure. Specifically, encepha- 
litis is shown to be the cause of frequent and serious social maladjust- 
ment, which is. badly handled by the usual agencies which society 
provides; e.g., prisons, psychopathic wards, reformatories, and the like. 

It is shown that a well-thought-out educational method is the only 
promising measure. The teacher who can absorb and really sense the 
mode of thinking and the viewpoint set forth so admirably by the 
authors will gain something of inestimable value. This reviewer feels 
that this work is of especial value to physical educators. 


“The Direct Contribution of Educational Psychology to 
Teacher Training,” Yearbook XX of the National 
Society of College Teachers of Education. Chicago: 
The University of Chicago Press, 1932, 154 pages. 


Eleven leaders in the field of educational psychology have contributed 
independent articles evaluating current practices in the field, or the 
outlook for the future, relative to teacher training. Selection of stu- 
dents, the place of educational psychology in the curriculum, methods, 
measurement of results, training and equipment of teachers of educa- 
tional psychology, and a selected bibliography are some of the chapters. 
Sterility is not evidenced by these leaders and educational psychology 
may be expected to continue to advance if the present volume is a 
criterion. 


The Measurement of the Intelligence of Young Children 
by an Object-Fitting Test, by RuTH ELLEN ATKINS. 
Minneapolis: University of Minnesota, Institute of 
Child Welfare, Monograph No. 5, 1931, xii+89 
pages. 

The value of any test, or series of tests, to be used for the measure- 
ment of intelligence, can be determined best by the help these tests 
give to those who are trying to study the abilities or disabilities of 


children. We can commend the Object-Fitting Test described by Dr. 
Ruth Allen Atkins in her monograph, The Measurement of Intelligence 
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of Young Children by an Object-Fitting Test, to those who are seeking 
more and better nonlanguage tests. In the monograph under considera- 
tion, Dr. Atkins has presented in a direct, simple fashion the data 
which supports her claim that the Object-Fitting Test fulfills all the 
conditions she believes necessary for a good intelligence test. 


Behind the Door of Delusion, by “INMATE Warp 8.” 
New York: The Macmillan Company, 1932, 325 


pages. 

Avowedly not psychotic, but using the State hospital as a retreat of 
last resort in the cure of the liquor habit, the author presents the 
routine and nonroutine life of a hospital for the insane. The character- 
izations and analyses (not Freudian!) are well done and serve to 
present a rather typical picture. These objections leave the book a 
worth-while addition to its companion volumes of the same type. There 
is a strong suspicion that it may have been written by, or in collabora- 
tion with, a hospital physician. 


Alcohol and Man, edited by HAVEN EMERSON, et al. New 
York: The Macmillan Company, 1932, xi+451 pages. 


In an era flooded with partisan opinion regarding the question of 
prohibition, it is with a great deal of zest that one finds a nonpartisan 
view of this subject. In a symposium of factual opinions based om 
views gathered from the various fields of medicine and associated sciences 
comes a book which stresses neither the “wet” nor “dry,” “anti” nor 
“pro” opinions on prohibition. The editors headed by Haven Emérson 
have selected leaders from the fields of biology, physiology, pharmac- 
ology, pathology, psychology, psychiatry, and actuary fields. Certain 
differences of opinion will be found between the various contributors, 
but these differences exist in a “minor degree and tend to rather 
emphasize the general agreement on all essential facts and attitudes.” 
In conclusion one might say that this book presents for the first time 
scientific evidence usable by the teaching and ministerial professions 
who can look at the problem with a relatively small amount of emotion- 
alism and a maximum amount of objective reasoning. 


Race and Population Problems, by HANNIBAL GERALD 
Duncan. New York: Longmans, Green and Com 
pany, 1929, 424 pages. 


A standard and adequate treatment of our friend, “the population 
problem,” with special emphasis on the racial concomitant. It is well 
written and well organized and makes a good text for classroom use. 
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Classroom Teacher and Character Education, Seventh Yearbook of the 
Department of Classroom Teachers, National Education Associa- 
tion. Washington, D. C.: National Education Association. 

Concentration in American Industry, by’ Harry W. Laidler. New 
York: Thomas Y. Crowell Company. 

Education and the Modern World, by Bertrand Russell. New York: 
W. W. Norton and Company. 

Education for a New Era, by A. Gordon Melvin. New York: The 
John Day Company. 

Education on the Air, Third Yearbook of the Institute for Education 
by Radio, edited by Josephine MacLatchy. Columbus, Ohio: Ohio 
State University... 

Educational Yearbook, 1931, of the International Institute of Teachers 
College, Columbia University, edited by I. L. Kandel. New York: 
Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia University. 

Farm and Village Housing. Publication of the President’s Conference 
on Home Building and Home Ownership. Washington, D. C. 

Habits: Their Making and Unmaking, by Knight Dunlap. New York: 
Horace Liveright. 

Housing and the Community—Home Repair and Remodeling. Publica- 
tion of the President’s Conference on Home Building and Home 
Ownership. Washington, D. C. 

Housing Objectives and Programs. Publication of the President’s 
Conference on Home Building and Home Ownership. Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

Human Personality, by Louis Berg. New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc. 

Immigration, by Lawrence Guy Brown. New York: Longmans, Green 
and Company. 

Individualism, by Horace M. Kallen. New York: Horace Liveright. 

Marriage, by Ernest R. Groves. New York: Henry Holt and Com- 
pany. 

Medieval Scene, by C. G. Coulton. New York: The Macmillan Com- 
pany. 

Negro Housing. Publication of the President’s Conference on Home 
Building and Home Ownership. Washington, D. C. 

New Problems in Elementary School Instruction, by Clifford Woody. 
Bloomington, Illinois: Public School Publishing Company. 

Planning for Residential Districts. Publication of the President’s Con- 
ference on Home Building and Home Ownership. Washington, 
D.C. 

Probation and Criminal Justice, by Sheldon Glueck. New York: The 
Macmillan Company. 

Secondary Education, by Herbert G. Lull. New York: W. W. Norton 
and Company. 

Slums, Large-Scale Housing and Decentralization. Publication of the 
President’s Conference on Home Building and Home Ownership. 
Washington, D. C. 

Training of Social Workers, by James E. Hagerty. New York: 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc. 








NEWS FROM THE FIELD 


Chancellor Brown’s Successor 


New York University trustees are to be congratulated on the selection 
of Dr. Harry W. Chase as successor to Chancellor Brown. He has 
made full demonstration of his ability as a university president. Before 
his experience for years in North Carolina and later in Illinois, he had 
preparation as a scholar and a successful record as a teacher. Especially 
has he been equipped, as Chancellor Brown was, in philosophy; for, as 
Cicero said in his T'usculan Disputations, it is to philosophy as a guide 
of life that we must ever look for aid. Particularly pertinent is the 
passage which reminds us that philosophy not only gave birth to cities, 
but united their inhabitants in the ties of common literature and speech, 
discovered law, and became the teacher of morality and order. 

President Chase’s philosophy, as revealed in his policies and notably 
in an address which he made here last year at the Conference of 
Universities, is especially welcome in this vast City where a leader 
must look far into the past and yet must serve the multitude about him. 
The university, with its training of leaders—“the few thousand minds 
that keep civilization going,” minds upon which its economic and 
political life depends, as also its art and culture—has yet a deep 
responsibility to “the general level of our social intelligence.” 

Unless men and women by hundreds and thousands shall have some 
understanding of what sort of world they live in, unless they are adapted 
intellectually, emotionally, and morally to cope with it reasonably well, 
the results will be disastrous. 

Thus is set forth his conception of the mission of the university in 
developing personalities that can live happily and usefully in a civiliza- 
tion that “refuses to stand still for us to catch up with it.” His 
educational faith, declared when president of a State university 
(that education is not too precious to be touched and handled by the 
average man), will find new opportunity for expression in a private 
institution which has made the metropolitan area, with its millions, its 
special field of service. 

Born and educated in New England, living for twenty years in the 
South and spending a full two years in the Middle West, Dr. Chase 
comes especially endowed for the greater task in this cosmopolitan City 
which has gathered men and women from every part of the nation 
and from many other nations into its aspiring life—The New York 
Times, January 25, 1933. 

Dr. H. E. Hendrix, Superintendent of Schools of Mesa, Arizona, 
was elected State Superintendent of the State of Arizona in the recent 
election. Dr. Hendrix has many friends among the alumni of the 
School of Education who will be pleased to note his recognition in 
being elected to this high office. 

At the biennial meeting of the Alpha Kappa Delta, National Honorary 
Sociological Society, held at Cincinnati, Ohio, December 29, Dr. Read 
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Bain of Miami University was elected president; Dr. H. N. Shenton 
of Syracuse University, vice president; and Dr. T. Earl Sullenger of 
the Municipal University of Omaha, secretary-treasurer. This society 
now has twenty-seven chapters located in outstanding universities and 
colleges in the United States. It exists for the purpose of promoting 
high scholarship in sociology and for the development and encourage- 
ment of social research. 


New Approach to the Social Studies 


The American Council of Education has launched a new plan for the 
study of the achievements of civilization. A series of short and attrac- 
tive reading units are being published, designed to supply people with 
accounts of the way in which social evaluation has produced such 
institutions as the alphabet, numbers, weights and measures, the calen- 
dar, and governmental regulations. Each unit is a single booklet of 
thirty-two or sixty-four pages, fully illustrated and written in a style 
which will appeal to pupils of the upper grades in high school. These 
brochures are not textbooks, but a most excellent type of supplementary 
material. 
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